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Barriers to Communication 

It must be a disappointing experience for a company to 
set up a communications program, with all the latest trim- 
mings, only to learn at a later date that, despite the bulletin 
boards, fancy employee newspaper, reading racks, etc., no 
communication is actually taking place. On the other hand, 
there are companies that may not even have a director of 

' communications or any of the other paraphernalia, and yet 
have communication going on at a high level throughout 
the organization. 

The question then arises: why are the first group of com- 
panies failing in their communications effort? Obviously they 
believe in communication or they wouldn’t go to all the 
bother and expense of setting up a program. But what goes 
wrong? What gets in the way? 

To try to learn what some of the important barriers to 
communication are today, the Board raised this question 
with 750 employees on the management level to get their 
ideas on this subject. Their answers are frank, and often dis- 
concerting, yet any company truly desiring to improve its 
communications is likely to find much food for thought in the 
story starting on the next page. 


College Recruitment in 1958 

How does the current employment picture affect the col- 
lege recruitment plans of companies across the nation? The 
Board’s annual summary of college recruitment indicates 
that demand is lessening. This year companies will be seeking 
fewer new graduates in many fields, including some of the 
once “impossible to fill quotas” in engineering. But the pic- 
ture is still attractive from the college graduate’s viewpoint. 
While the demand in general will be lighter, the outlook is 
for no sharp downturn. And starting salaries continue to rise. 

Of course it is possible that the government’s revised mis- 
siles program and stepped-up defense spending will change 
the above picture before June, especially for engineers and 
scientists. 

For a complete picture of what companies can expect when 
competing for the 1958 graduate turn to page 6. 


Company-Sponsored Fellowships 

In the midst of all the talk of “crash” programs in educa- 
tion and thorough-going revisions of our school system, it 
should be a help to have a few firm:facts on hand about edu- 
cation programs that have already produced results. 

In possibly the first study of its kind, the Ethyl Corpora- 
tion decided to interview all the recipients of its twenty-one- 
year-old fellowship program to learn what these people are 
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doing today and to what extent the fellowships have helped 
them in their careers. Of the ninety-nine fellows the corpora- 
tion sponsored between 1937 and 1954, ninety-two were inter- 
viewed. 

The reader may be surprised to learn that the large 
majority of these people work for companies other than 
Ethyl—for no “strings” are attached to the fellowships. But 
Ethyl is quick to point out that it has forty-five valued 
employees who were the recipients of fellowships financed 
by other companies or groups. 

The article appears on page 13. 

® e r 
AFL-CIO Convention Highlights 

In looking at 1958, many economists see rising prices 
accompanied by falling employment as the probable pattern 
for at least the next few months. During this period, many 
major labor contracts are due for renegotiation. As the labor 
leaders prepare to bargain, what position will they take in 
the light of the above forecast? Is it in their best interests, 
as well as the country’s, for them to forego wage increases, 
as AFL-CIO Building Trades President Richard J. Gray sug- 
gested for the building industry? Or should labor continue to 
seek higher wages in order to keep demand and purchasing 
power up in the face of the expected higher prices? 

At the recent AFL-CIO convention, the majority of labor 
leaders supported the latter concept. They passed a resolu- 
tion which called upon the member unions to “press particu- 
larly for higher wages.” Citing the record of the 1954 reces- 
sion, the resolution said that “the continued negotiation of 
wage increases that year in the face of a general economic 
downturn was a stimulating force for a pickup in economic 
activity.” 

Of course economic demands were not the only subject on 
the agenda at the convention. For a complete report on 
“AFL-CIO Convention Highlights,” turn to page 9. 

e ® ° 
Transportation Index Up 

The arrival of the higher-priced new automobile models on 
the market was largely responsible for the November increase 
in prices—the largest registered for any month in 1957. Of 
course, as has been pointed out elsewhere on this page, there 
are economists talking about something new under the sun 
—a business recession and a rising price level. But November 
prices don’t prove much that way. For the consumer found 
no increase in food and apparel, and only fractional gains in 
housing and sundries. 

The second half of the article this month takes a look at 
the price movements of solid and liquid fuels since 1953. The 
story starts on page 23. 


Barriers to Communication 


Employees at the management level discuss the primary barriers existing today 
that prevent effective communication from taking place within a company 


T IS PRETTY MUCH taken for granted that 
communication is essential to sound personnel ad- 
ministration. But as the understanding of communica- 
tion increases, the degree of satisfaction with communi- 
cation decreases. More and more, management be- 
comes aware of barriers to communication. And more 
and more, it seeks ways to overcome them. 

What are the barriers? Well, words themselves may 
be barriers to communication. Words, of course, are 
merely symbols or substitutes for things or ideas. 
Too soon, however, especially in the realm of ideas, 
the word itself becomes separated from what it repre- 
sents. Too often, homage is paid the word, with little 
thought given to the concept it stands for. 

An example might be the opening statement of this 
article: “It is pretty much taken for granted that 
communication is essential to sound personnel ad- 
ministration.” Many times, this amounts to an anes- 
thetizing cliche—and very little else—to which most 
managers will nod their heads. 

But, what does it really mean? The key terms are 
“personnel administration” and “communication.” 
Personnel administration, it is generally agreed, is a 
process designed to enable each individual to make 
his maximum contribution to the enterprise as well 
as gain maximum satisfaction from his work experi- 
ence. Communication is the interchange of informa- 
tion and ideas among all individuals in the enterprise. 
It provides an opportunity for each person to know 
what is going on, to contribute his ideas, to have a say 
in all matters that affect him. Thus it is one of the 
means of assuring that the individual gains satisfac- 
tion from his work. For the desire to communicate, 
to have a say in matters affecting him; is one of the 
basic desires of every employee. 

Communication, in this sense, obviously connotes 
far more than just letters, bulletin board notices, 
magazines, suggestion systems, grievance procedures 
or other means of communication. It is a continuing 
process that can’t be compartmentalized or reduced 
to one or more communication programs. For the goal 
of communication is complete understanding. And 
this requires a never ending process of listening and 
telling—of consultation between the employee and his 
supervisor. For this goal to be achieved, communica- 
tion must be constant, indeed habitual and automatic. 


Actually, it is in terms of this concept of communi- 
cation that many companies are dissatisfied with what 
they now call their “communication program.” It is 
in terms of this concept that the question, “Is anybody 
listening?” is raised. For the company may publish 
beautiful employee magazines, write glowing letters 
to employees, have neon bulletin boards—and yet 
find communication just isn’t taking place. 

Why? What are the barriers to communication within 
a company? It is a large problem toward which much 
research has been and still is directed. Chances are 
that the problems of space travel will be solved long 
before this problem of human relations. But on the 
assumption that people who engage in communica- 
tion may have some insights, THE CONFERENCE BoarD 
over a period of time has asked this question of more 
than 750 employees (representing over 500 compa- 
nies) whose general level of responsibility places them 
in the management category. 

The barriers cited by these management representa- 
tives can be categorized into three major groups: 


e Barriers arising from the fact that individuals 
are involved in communication—and individuals 
differ. These might be called pre-existing barriers 
to communication, which a company inherits be- 
cause they are common to society. 


e Barriers arising from the company’s “climate,” 
or atmosphere, which tend to stultify communica- 
tion. 

e Barriers that are largely mechanical in the sense 
that they stem from lack of proper facilities or 
means of communication. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


99 66 99 66. 


“People differ,” “personalities differ,” “they come 
from different backgrounds,” “have preconceived 
opinions or prejudices,” “listen with a selective ear”— 
these are items often cited as barriers to communica- 
tion. These shorthand terms are another way of say- 
ing that words and actions have different meanings to 
different people. The fact that the different people 
come from different backgrounds—geographic, eco- 
nomic, social, educational and occupational—may 
mean that each puts a different interpretation on what 
he sees or hears. They may even use a different vocab- 
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ulary. This is apparent in magazine articles today 
that attempt to explain the lexicon of the teenager 
to the bewildered parents. It is apparent in the exist- 
ence of such labels as “Madison Avenue jargon,” the 
“language of Wall Street,” “shop talk,” “political 
double talk,” ete. 

Also encompassed in this barrier is the fact that 
individual interests vary: “What is important to one 
man may not be important to another.” So, because 

of individual interests, or group interests, individuals 

place different interpretations on words. Epitomizing 
this is an anecdote being heard more frequently 
these days: a man explains that “a recession is when 
my neighbor is laid off; a depression is when I am 
laid off.” 


CORPORATE CLIMATE 


The barriers arising from the fact that people are 
‘different are inherited by a company. To a certain 
extent, they contribute and magnify another set of 
barriers to communication that exists within the com- 
pany. For example, those discussing the problem 
frequently cite the “caste system” within the com- 
‘pany as a barrier; various hierarchies either find it 
difficult or don’t want to communicate with each 
other. Each has its own set of problems and, presuma- 
bly, the status-factor impinges upon their ability to 
exchange thoughts. This is evident when the man 
from the ranks moves up and becomes foreman; when 
the junior executive finally makes the executive din- 
ing room. 

_ Communication may become stratified within the 
organization level. Undoubtedly, this type of barrier 
has its roots partly in the individual differences already 

cited. 

_ But there is a whole set of barriers, which the man- 

agement representatives cite, that are somewhat in- 
_digenous to the ey itself. 


The Top Man 


One of the major barriers that management people 
_often point to is the “boss,” the top man in the com- 
pany. How is he a barrier? He may be unwilling to 
communicate. He may feel that he supplies the ideas 
and they are not subject to question. He may afford 

“no means of communication to those he supervises. 
Or, more correctly, he only practices one-way com- 
“munication, which is not really communication but 
order giving. 

E _ Or, he may not understand the need for communica- 

tion. To him communication may denote idle chit- 
“chat; meetings that are a waste of time; listening to 

e thoughts of people he belieyes are not qualified 
by position or function to have thoughts. Regardless 

“of the reason, his very lack of communication in itself 
becomes a message that is pervasive throughout the 
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Lack of Policy 


However, even if the top man is willing and does 
practice good communication, his example alone does 
not suffice to bring about constant listening and tell- 
ing at all levels in the organization. Top management’s 
belief in the desirability of communication must be 
spread throughout the organization in the form of a 
written statement of policy. Lack of such a policy 
statement is cited by many of the management men 
who were interviewed as another barrier to communi- 
cation. For without this company commitment, com- 
munication may be sporadic, may be turned on or off 
depending upon the situation. Communication, or 
lack of it, may be by whim of the individual super- 
visor rather than an experience that is company-wide. 
Lack of company policy may be interpreted by some 
supervisors as a lack of desire on the part of the com- 
pany to foster communication. In short, lack of a 
positive statement is interpreted as a negative at- 
titude. 


Fears 


There are several fears that stunt communication, 
according to those close to the problem. Fear of mis- 
interpretation, for example, is a barrier often cited. 
“If we tell them we had a good year, they'll think we 
are in a better position to grant a raise.” “If I ask the 
boss about chances for promotion, he’ll think I am 
dissatisfied here.” There are many examples that show 
communication is blocked because the teller fears that 
the listener may misinterpret his message. 

Fear of distortion, whether by the individual, by the 
grapevine, or by the union, is also cited as a barrier. 
The speaker may say, “Your work can be improved.” 
The individual listener may hear, “Your work is no 
good.” A remark in the upper levels of the company 
concerning a batch of rush orders may emerge in the 
lower levels as a cancellation of vacations. Manage- 
ment may request suggestions on possible improve- 
ments, even express a willingness to pay for 
worthwhile suggestions. But a union may state man- 
agement’s proposal a little differently: “They'll take 
your suggestions, give you token payment, and end 
up displacing your buddy and maybe even you.” 

So rather than risk possible distortion, some don’t 
communicate. 

Fear of exposing a lack of knowledge or having too 
little to offer also is a barrier. So is fear of exposing 
oneself to criticism. For in these situations, there is 
a holdback. The employee, at any level, may deliber- 
ately withdraw, lest his suggestions be scoffed at or 
provoke a derisive look. Or if he is involved in finding 
a solution to an operating problem, he may hold back 
in discussing it. He may camouflage his answers so 
that they won’t reflect badly on him. 

To a certain extent, these fears may be part of 
another fear very often mentioned as a barrier: fear 
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of reprisal. For much of the holdback is caused by 
the employee’s fear that a frank criticism, a voiced 
grievance, a nonconforming opinion may mark him 
for odious duties, may cost him a raise or promotion, 
or may even result in the loss of his job. Actually, 
what constitutes reprisal in the eyes of the employee 
may vary with his status and level in the organization. 
But rather than risk reprisal in any form, the vice- 
president or rank-and-file employee may limit his 
communication to areas or remarks that he believes 
are guaranteed not to offend the person who has some 
control over his welfare in the company. 

In discussing these barriers, the management repre- 
sentatives stressed fear of distortion, of misinterpreta- 
tion, of reprisal. However, they go on to emphasize 
that actual distortion, actual misinterpretation and 
actual reprisal, not just the fear of them, are even 
greater barriers to communication. 


Poor Supervision 


The poor supervisor, whether he is at a high or a 
low level, is another barrier to communication that 
many of the management men point to. The super- 
visor may act as a self-appointed censor and block 
information going down or up. He may not invite 
consultation with employees because he is insecure 
or jealous of his status. He may fail to listen or listen 
only with a closed mind. In a sense, the supervisor 
can have a dampening effect on communication in 
the same way as the top man in the organization. For 
to the group he supervises, he is top man. His unwill- 
ingness to communicate, his failure to understand the 
need for communication, while more limited in scope, 
still makes for dead spots in communication. 


Insincerity and Lack of Confidence 


Whether insincerity and lack of confidence result 
from the already mentioned barriers or are the root 
causes of these barriers is difficult to determine. But 
most of the management men interviewed agree that 
these two are major barriers of communication. Actu- 
ally they may be two sides of the same barrier. In- 
sincerity breeds lack of confidence and vice versa. 

By insincerity, those suggesting this as a barrier 
imply the type of communication that is superficial. 
The supervisor may ask for an employee’s opinion 
when he really doesn’t want or doesn’t care about the 
opinion. Employees’ views on the solution of a prob- 
Jem may be solicited after the answer is already de- 
cided upon. In these and other cases the lack of 
sincerity becomes quite apparent to the employees. 
The resulting conviction that management is “putting 
on an act” effectively forestalls further communica- 
tion. 

Those suggesting “lack of confidence” as a barrier 
imply that what is being communicated or who is 
communicating is distrusted. For a variety of reasons, 


one person just doesn’t believe the other. The listener 
suspects that the motive behind the communication is 
not in his best interest. The teller might say “I am 
considering recommending you for promotion for an- 
other job.” The listener may believe that he is being 
eased out, that he is being switched to a dead-end job. 
The company may say “We can’t afford a pay in- 
crease.” The employees reject this because they feel 
the company is more interested in higher profits. 

Essentially then, the barriers of insincerity and lack 
of confidence go back to the fact that people have 
different interests. To the extent that either party 
thinks the other is not genuinely concerned with his 
interest, communication suffers. 


MECHANICAL BARRIERS 


By comparison with the barriers to communication 
posed by individual differences and the corporate 
climate, the mechanical barriers are mere hurdles. 
For here, the management people discussing the prob- 
lem were not talking about attitudes or fears but were 
speaking about specific technical impediments in the 
way of communication within the company. 


Organization Structure 


The cooperators assessing this area of the problem 
label poor organization as a major obstacle to com- | 
munication. For good organization requires the proper | 
delineation and grouping of functions. It establishes 
proper relationships among functions. And it concerns 
the assignment of responsibility and authority for the | 
functions. In short, organization is the basic deter- 
mination of “who and what”: Who does what job, 
who makes what decision, who tells what to whom. 

Organization necessarily sets out the chain of com- 
mand and reporting relationships within the company. | 
This in turn marks the main channels of regular, sys- 
tematic communication. If the channels aren’t clear, | 
if there are dead ends, blocked passages or bottlenecks, 
communication is chaotic or nonexistent. ; 

Those who point this out are, in effect, saying that. 
violation of the principles of sound organization neces- 
sarily hinders communication. As examples, consider 
unity of command, span of control, and levels of | 
authority. 

Unity of command means no one in the organization — 
should report to more than one supervisor; no one 
should have more than one boss. If this principle is — 
violated and if Joe has two bosses, he is getting in- — 
formation and orders from two sources. These may 
conflict or be inconsistent. Not only that, but Joe 
may be shunted from one to the other when he has 
something on his mind. ‘ 

The span of control principle merely states that 
there is a limit to the number of positions that can 
be coordinated by a single executive. If Mr. Smith 
has too many foremen, section heads, or department 
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heads reporting to him, some of them may give up 
before they can get his ear. In this case communica- 
tion is bottlenecked. Possibly, those reporting to Mr. 
Smith may seek out others for advice, recommenda- 
tions, or counsel. In such an event, the chain of com- 
mand is diluted. Mr. Smith isn’t getting all the in- 
formation he needs to do his job, and the foremen may 
be getting misinformation because it is not coming 
directly from their supervisor. 
Third, the principle dealing with levels of authority 
indicates that the number of such levels should be 
kept to a minimum. Delays in communication and 
“mmformal” lines of communication occur when the 
chain of command is cluttered with too many “bosses.” 
It is harder for information to move down the line; 
and it is even more difficult for upward communica- 
tion to occur. 
When too many levels of authority are linked with 
too broad spans of control, the frequent warning is 
that communication up, down, and across will be too 
little and too late—if at all. 


Functional Responsibility 


Related to the barrier presented by poor organiza- 
tion is another obstacle quite frequently mentioned: 
no one is responsible for seeing to it that communica- 
tion takes place. This is stated in various ways. Some 
say, “we don’t have experts to handle communica- 
_ tion.” Others say, “nobody sets up the media of com- 
- mnunication to be used.” Still others say, “there is no 
central control deciding what should be communi- 
_ cated, when, and how.” Summarizing the thinking on 
_ this barrier, the point being made is that willingness to 
- communicate is not enough; somebody must be in 
, charge of the function. His job is not to relieve every- 
one else from communicating, but rather to aid them 
in their communication. 


Other Barriers 


Some of the other impediments to communication 
cited by management people are geographic dispersion 
(how can you have good communication when you 
are spread all over the country?), lack of time (the 
pressure of events, of things to do, leaves no time for 
- communication), and Jack of training (the super- 
visors just don’t know how to communicate, they 
don’t know how to run a meeting, they don’t know 
how to draw out an employee). 


OVERCOMING THE PROBLEM 


This list of barriers is by no means exhaustive. It 
“merely represents some of the more apparent difficul- 
ties in achieving constant, automatic and habitual 
listening and telling within the company. But the 
management personnel involved in this exercise find 
_ that identifying and analyzing the barriers is the first 
step toward their removal. Actually, what becomes 
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apparent is that the structure of the barriers is inter- 
locking; remove one barrier and several others fall with 
it. For example, eliminate lack of confidence and many 
of the fears that forestall communication disappear 
too. 

Within a company, what are the key barriers? Those 
who were asked to analyze this answered: negative 
attitude toward communication on the part of the 
top man, lack of policy, and poor organization. 

The top man, they insist, must be convinced of the 
need for communication. He must be convinced that 
good communication is good human relations; that 
good communication is good business. Not only must 
he be convinced (sold is the word some of them used) 
but he must practice it. His practices, they emphasize, 
are contagious. 

The necessity for a clear written statement of policy 
is emphasized as the best means of letting everyone 
in the organization know just how the company feels 
about communication. It sets the tone for the type of 
communication that everyone throughout the organi- 
zation is to have. It sets the basis for the procedures 
and practices that will be used to implement the 
policy. And its formulation forces a consideration of 
such difficult questions as: 


e What and how much should employees be told: 
How about good news, bad news, sensitive informa- 
tion? 

e On what matters should employees have a chance 
to be heard—grievances, gripes, methods, products, 
profits? 

e How can the company insure day-to-day accept- 
ance and conformity with the communication pol- 
icy? How can it protect the employees from reprisal? 


Good organization, the management representatives 
insist, will do away with many; mechanical barriers 
to communication. Points emphasized here are: the 
job specification of each supervisor should include 
the responsibility for communication; the organiza- 
tion structure should clearly designate the channels 
of communication; the staff responsibility for coordi- 
nating and controlling communication processes 
should be clearly fixed. 

Once these chief barriers are removed, will good 
communication automatically follow? The answer Tue 
CoNFERENCE Boarp repeatedly gets is “no.” But it 
seems to be an optimistic “no.” When amplified, it be- 
comes, “no—but by correcting these things the com- 
pany takes a giant step toward creating a climate for 
good communication. It is only through constant prac- 
tice, under the aegis of the right man at the top, good 
policy, and sound organization that any company can 
eventually achieve communication that is constant, 
habitual and automatic.” 


Haro StTimeciitz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


College Recruitment in 1958 


The Board’s annual look at college recruitment points up the likelihood that 
a change in the graduates’ plush position may be in the making 


HINGS are changing in the college recruiting 

field. While it is not as yet quite accurate to say 
that the long honeymoon for new graduates is over, 
there are indications that it is coming to an end. 

The 1958 graduate will still be in demand, but com- 
pany quotas are turning downward. However, surpris- 
ingly enough, starting salaries continue to rise. The 
salary pattern has been upward for more than a 
decade, and apparently enough momentum has been 
developed to carry it in the same direction at least a 
short while longer. Also, while there seems to be a 
general leveling off in demand for college graduates 
and in rates of compensation, it should be pointed out 
that the leveling off is occurring at a most attractive 
plateau for current graduates. 

These facts and observations highlight Dr. Frank 
Endicott’s twelfth annual report on “Trends in the 
Employment of College and University Graduates,” 
which was completed in December, 1957.1 The survey 
findings are based on information supplied in Novem- 
ber, 1957, by 223 business and industrial concerns. 
Most of the cooperators are large or middle-sized 
companies that have been doing college recruiting on 
an organized basis for a number of years. A breakdown 
of the 223 companies reveals that a majority are manu- 
facturers, as is shown in the following tabulation: 


No. of 

Classification Companies 
Machinery and heavy equipment ............0..c:ceee 37 
hicht smanutachunney, see ee ae Peete eee 32 
Drogsvand) chemicals er cncs.<.cutaer cures 20 
Hood and 'graimiprocessing ir). r ce ee ere ees tee 18 
Banking, investment, and loan companies .................. 14 
finisuranicel, with Wei is. Meow lene aie etecc ae yeas ee redo 13 
LOU RTS TSCA one ede SORES GL REE Mee al lat tee 13 
m~utomobiles and! areralt (0c. eteee sentences 13 
Steeljandyotherimetalsic.c.cr. eee nate eee ree ae 12 
OVUM Pex Dearne er base SM CURRIE I Pt Ue ieee PMA Mea Le ce, Rene eu taal 10 
Paper cath cin Micah iis see Deets A bay RESO, ee ea 9 
Retail stores and mail order houses ..................0::00005 7 
Public accountine e-. here cece lene eee, ee 6 
Aires sand robber OOd sun... er eee eae eee ate 5 
PA OER ERS; coset 2s tds ork Re eae ROS Br MRR! Mire Besce 14 
TG Gaal hel eee kaa she deo ett eae a ae Me aE NR Mey Ea 293 


1This is the fifth year that THs Conrerence Boarp has been 
privileged to present a summary of this annual, nation-wide survey 


The company executives were asked to indicate - 
their college recruiting plans for 1958. The average — 
company stated that it plans to visit forty-seven col- 
leges this year, as compared to forty-five in 1957. But © 
reversing a trend that has held since the end of World 
War II, recruitment quotas for 1958 are generally 
lower than they were last year. Table 1 gives the 
details and a summary picture. 

Generally, quotas are established two months to ten — 
years in advance of the recruiting effort. However, — 
most companies plan six months to a year ahead. The 
practices of 215 companies are shown in the following — 
tabulation: 


No. of 

Quotas Determined Companies 
2 to.3 months ahead (2.0 5...0ie ee 18 
6 months ahead... eee ee ee 84 
liyear ahead... A 89 
Qsvears ahead is!) uci ee 10 
BS years ahead ies) .couctuceictaee uum cote 4 
5 years ahead) 220% -anc..aniaee et eee 8 

10 years:ahead’./..2/) 0 eee a eee Q 


Along with an easing of the demand for male grad- 
uates, there is a sharp reduction (27%) in the quotas | 
for women. And girls with secretarial training repre- 
sent one-fourth of the total number desired, by far the 
largest group. | 

Starting salaries in 1958 will be about $10 to $20 j 
per month (or about 3%) higher than last year, ac-" 
cording to the Endicott survey. These increases, on a 
percentage basis, are the smallest in several years, 
and some executives believe that they may be the last — 
to be offered for some time to come. 

Nonetheless, the college man who started at $5,000. 
was a rarity only a few years ago; few to be hired 
during 1958 by the companies in this survey will be 
offered less. And engineers again top the list. 

The average bottom-of-range and _ top-of-range 
monthly salaries for the four major fields will be: 
engineering $451 to $496, accounting $402 to $437, 
sales $398 to $435, general business $393 to $428. (Pro- 


made by Dr. Frank S. Endicott, Director of Placement, North- 
western University. Companies wishing to see the complete report — 
should address a request to Dr. Endicott at the university in 
Evanston, Illinois. There is no charge. 
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posed starting salaries for 1958 are found in Table 2.) 

Men with masters degrees may expect about $35 
per month more than those with bachelor degrees, ac- 
cording to the survey. Half the cooperating companies 
report that this differential is maintained automati- 
cally for at least six months after employment. 

The average announced starting salary for women 
graduates is $363 per month. 
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It should be noted, however, that companies do not 
always hold to the salary schedules that are set up in 
the fall. During the last three or four years, in particu- 
lar, there has been a tendency for companies to raise 
their offerings in the spring to meet competitive bids. 
In 1956, for example, almost 60% of the companies in- 
creased their maximums in an effort to fill their quotas 
for engineers. 


Table 1: Employment Quotas for Inexperienced College Men in 1958 


Compared to 1957, as Reported by 212 Companies 


1957 1958 
Number of Number of Number of 
Men Desired Companies Men Desired 
2,797 42 2,295 
815 79 967 
272 35 322 
838 54 1,067 
501 45 575 
151 16 103 
47 12 94 
244 33 207 
5,665 5,650 
1,481 104 1,207 
102 18 86 
612 62 653 
120 13 60 
216 16 130 
2,110 74 1,827 
174 8 194 
59 11 45 
61 Q1 46 
194 12 132 
130 11 123 
56 10 51 
158 36 72 
201 26 201 
412 39 296 
1,300 69 1,206 
19 [2 27 
48 15 39 
81 26 71 
396 34 300 
1,099 8 1,133 
9,029 7,899 
14,694 13,549 


Number of 
Field Companies 
Engineering 
ParraRt NOU SEA PAM ET cr, 6 she cnt cole, lad syeceheeie seherdhoiaisie sale she 39 
ED Pres eaea EArt MER ce SO Je say daha tarara tok Ua vay aye eacsellel dual’ wie! aiei Soleus Werk 
PGE ESOAGTL 1 5 9 ec Ae A ga A ee 40 
LEBEAU ICOI 62 es cn oR aaa Ae 49 
ROH CAl pete peters 5 cid) ici sins oll pale Ree Roca dswiele’s 46 
CER Sis SG Ae BE a a Ee et 25 
PURE CRN CRIMMM ES ne tna luerls wutpis ataisreis ea alee weltnieed 6a 12 
(UNDG Shh ae. 16's Oh oH ARO oe 28 
\ MOral en WiNeENING) <atar clos save cide dere teva ecaee alt ee 
BRRPCO NTU EY SMM ee PNT ree Bd 2 Secs ze-n Ses 05) Rfsge/ uals asvey¥ caro in aliends 113 
ORGEESING os .sblnd von COB EEO RDOG Set ER IS OL ae anata as 32 
CHESTET eae oo Sail) Gein aes erat OR 66 
BOOT OUCH AER rT hs Ft eV sick greens Sol (tl ade) af Seales Weide 24 
— SUSSOYES Ogio) 4 SRS NZ ae Oe a Ae a ee ae eee 19 
Sieneral DUSINESS TrAINEES| osc. teen ee eden neanes 82 
WERE OAT ATROG Sen EE sey cosets clefts ae unaleiesseierccine statis ald wud 9 
UDNWAR) Geke o Giles: > Cael ha Se Re 20 
MEET KCERLCSCATCHMB STC N aire chil fescue es Selec sien ee eee es 26 
ashes 1S REDE ere faise ii aid chassis iaate als ateraia d+ ata sv alage ecaleit « 16 
BE PeOAT UNIS ORME ERE oc farce che, 55 ciel e wits Siaieipin dls arsie Sass 13 
Be@e SIAN ACEIMON Gt iis isc a pidis; sigs. din dn ose Lies a aerce 16 
BERUSDIUCHUGU MMO MEV t tec Md ieee. s.5 Giele¥ cede ein eiets # abaiel S's 62 
Ss rE GAG cl inict feria) a disausrelace e-ee overs ou eye edie 28 
WProduction management ............0.sceeeesecesecveee 48 
[UUEI) aoa oc] ab 04 05 SU a0 pee BE ae 72 
POSURE) Oo EG 8 a tg Sie 3 
| CLHENGS) 0 oe = 16 
Pritt ANG MONON STUDY 2 ioe ee cette eens eee tenes 25 
| Rae ENCED 1.103 oi SOOO Re aero eee 45 
Meeported totals only. 20). tee ease 8 
PLOtAlPMONENPINCETING was. hae ccc cee cece canes 
) LE nea OLGA Wk Soe | ge pon ae eee 
i 
Total: engineering, chemistry and physics—same for 1958 


Total: all other fields 
Grand total: 


—down 14% for 1958 
—down 8% for 1958 


Table 2: Average Starting Salaries for Four-Year Male Graduates, as Reported by 205 Companies 


Average Start- 


No. of $375 $376 $401 $426 $451 $476 $501 ing Salary 
Companies or to to to to to and 

Field Reporting less $400 $425 $450 $475 $500 over 1958 1957 
Engineering ..............- Rea, .. 162 0 2 8 34 70 mm 4 $468 $454 
PPecGUTIn eat ne ene ieaeligisc wee e's 120 15 29 40 20 13 3 0 416 402 
ecameny Meer bere LE WES leis oe 107 21 30 24 13 15 4 0 412 398 
General business trainees ............. 110 20 31 34 16 8 1 0 408 393 
ME ere Helse easel pele iss yainieers sina av4)s's 53 6 11 10 10 10 6 0 429 419 
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Table 3: Effect of Raising Starting Rates on Attainment 
of Quotas, 1956 and 1957 


Comparable 
Per 1956 Per 
Outcome Cent Cents 


Field Company Practice 
(1957) (1957) (1957) 


Engineering .. 67raisedrates 27metneeds 40% 12% 


100 didnotraise 52metneeds 52 32 

rates 
Accounting... 40raisedrates 29metneeds 73 57 
79 didnotraise 59metneeds 75 66 

rates 
Sales? fect 85 raisedrates 26metneeds 74 57 
72 didnotraise 55metneeds 76 75 

rates 
General ..... 34raisedrates 30metneeds 88 70 
80 didnotraise 65metneeds 81 71 

rates 


For two years now Dr. Endicott has studied the 
effects of raising the rates. The findings, based on the 
reports from the companies, have been virtually the 
same each time. Raising the rates does not help. In 
fact, strangely enough, it seems to work just the other 
way, or at best to make no difference. (See Table 3.) 
Eight comparisons have been made between compa- 
nies that did and did not raise their rates in 1957 and 
1956. Companies that held the salary line came out 
ahead in seven. (It will be noted that more of the 
companies were successful in meeting their quotas in 
1957 than in 1956, whether they raised their offerings 
or not.) 

The opinions of the company executives were so- 
licited on a number of topics related to college recruit- 
ing. Some of the answers, indicating current trends, 
are of special interest. 


Number Answering 
Question Yes No 


e Has college recruitment in your company be- 
come more centralized during the past five 
EAN SR oak tire tirade eat bead Otro hee nne see Sra a 145 77 


e In your opinion, have placement services in col- 
leges and universities improved during the past 


TIVE YEATSE A cocci tes, carters Mice a eee mee 208 9 
© Should college placement services be more cen- 

RLALIZOGE. fest surodve santos Wick Sebchecs vse catecete eee racer eeaERtyE 136 69 
@ Before you hire college graduates, do you ask 

them) to. take itests? cose ct eae 113-106 


e Are serious problems created by present selec- 
tive-service policies regarding the drafting of 


newly hired college men? .....0....c:ccceeessseetenees 69 151 
e Have you started a training program for college 

graduates during the past five years? ................ 86 130 
e Do college trainees punch time clocks? .............. 50 164 


e Are you interviewing too many men who, in 
your opinion, should have been screened out by 
theplacement, offtcest,())..00s<capieantasses eee 85 128 


/ 


Anyone Need a Few Engineers? 


Since the war, companies have been courting engi- 
neers. They have advertised for them, paid talent 
scouts to find them, gone to the colleges to interview 
them, and sent high-powered representatives to tech- 
nical meetings to buttonhole them. 

But engineers, who have been playing the hard-to- 
get game with conspicuous success for more than a 
decade now, may have to change their tactics. College 
graduating classes in engineering are increasing. More 
high school students are planning technical careers. 
And some companies have been laying off engineers 
recently. 

Last month company recruiters attending the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York City were rubbing their eyes 
in disbelief. A bulletin invited the recruiters to a 
certain hotel room. The notice stated that fourteen 
young scientists and engineers, all unemployed, would 
be there, and that they would be delighted to hear 
about job opportunities. 


© Does your ability to hire college graduates de- 
pend, to any considerable extent, either directly 
or indirectly, upon government defense spend- 
iY epee ie ey eae pe eee HE cya on 48 174 


SrepHen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Effective Industrial Management—This is a textbook written 
for the industrial engineering and business administration | 
student at college or on the job. The merits, limitations 4 
and weaknesses of present-day management policies, prac- i 
tices and methods are explored against the background of 
the principles of scientific management. Subject matter is 
organized into thirty-two chapters. Early chapters deal — 
with fundamentals—function of management, organiza- 
tion, finance, productivity and personnel—that set the 
stage for subsequent chapters describing analytical tech- | 
niques and problem-solving procedures. The text describes 
in detail the application of well-known managerial tools—__ 
including methods analysis, job evaluation, wage payment 
plans, statistical quality control, plant layout and design, 
and production and inventory control. Bibliographical 
references are cited at the conclusion of each chapter. 
Throughout the book, the author traces most manage-_ 
ment problems to the managers’ lack of empathy, but — 
he maintains the problems can be resolved through a 
better understanding of employees at all levels in the or- _ 
ganization. By James F. Lundy, The MacMillan Company, 
New York, New York, 1958, 588 pp., $6.90. 
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AFL-CIO Convention Highlights 


After a look at the expulsions, this article examines the rejection of a wage 
freeze and union reaction to the government's proposed labor legislation 


EETING for the first time since its founding 
convention, the AFL-CIO took the following 
actions: 


e Expelled the Teamsters and the Laundry 
Workers. 

e Expelled the Bakers and set up a new Bakers’ 
union. 

e Granted a reprieve to the United Textile Work- 
ers and the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers, 
and gave them specific instructions for complying 
with the AFL-CIO’s clean-up order. 

e Voted to reject the Administration’s labor leg- 
islation program except for that part dealing with 
protecting union money. 

e Rejected the idea of a wage freeze and pressed 
for higher wages and shorter hours for ’58. 


I]. TEAMSTERS EXPELLED 


The Teamster union expulsion was not lightly un- 
dertaken by the convention delegates; it was hotly 
debated. What swung the delegates was the belief that 
if they did not expel the Teamsters, public opinion 
would turn against them. The need for good public 
relations ran like a theme throughout the Teamster 
expulsion debate. 

Furnishing ammunition for George Meany and the 
others who pressed for Teamster expulsion was the 
report of the Ethical Practices Committee. For thirty- 
two pages, this report detailed the following charges 
against the Teamsters: 


1. Use of union funds for personal purposes by 
Teamster President Dave Beck, President-Elect James 
R. Hoffa and Vice-President Frank Brewster. 

The committee said that on the basis of Beck’s own 
statements as well as the agreement pursuant to which 
he repaid the Teamsters $370,000, it had found that 
he had diverted this money to his own personal use. 
The committee concluded that “there was initially no 


intention to repay, and that the obligation to repay 


was established long after the actual transfer of 
funds.” 

The committee found that Hoffa had borrowed 
Teamster funds, and in addition he borrowed money, 
without notes, collateral or interest, from a union 
auditor who in turn borrowed the money from Hoffa’s 
local union. 
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2. Use of official union position for personal profit 
and advantage by President Beck and President-Elect 
Hoffa. 

The committee found that Dave Beck had in many 
ways used his union position for personal profit. The 
committee cited his $200,000 loan from the Fruehauf 
Trailer Company after Beck had loaned the company 
$1,500,000 of Teamster funds. They cited Beck’s deal- 
ings with Nathan Shefferman “by virtue of which he 
and his relatives received substantial sums of money, 
and Shefferman and his relatives received substantial 
sums of Teamster union money.” 

The committee said that James R. Hoffa used his 
union position for personal profit “frequently to the 
direct detriment of the membership of the Teamsters’ 
union.” Typical of such activities, they said, was the 
Test Fleet Corporation, which was set up for Hofia 
by an employer—Commercial Carriers. This employer 
transferred to Test Fleet trucks which it owned. 

The committee said that although the investment 
of Hoffa and Teamster Vice-President Owen Brennan 
was only $4,000, they derived $125,000 in income from 
the Test Fleet Corporation with no actual effort or 
direction in the company’s business on their part. 

3. Improper activities relating to health and wel- 
fare funds by James R. Hoffa and Frank Brewster. 

The committee found that Hoffa had business rela- 
tionships with persons connected with the insurance 
company which had obtained, at Hoffa’s insistence, 
the insurance contract for large welfare funds cover- 
ing thirteen states. It also found that Teamster Vice- 
President Frank Brewster had extensive business re- 
lationships with the insurance broker for a number of 
Teamster health and welfare funds. They said that he 
commingled his personal business with his official 
union business, and that this resulted in a tremendous 
overcharge to the Teamster membership. 

4. Failure to take action with respect to union of- 
ficials who have engaged in corrupt activities offensive 
to trade union morality, or against whom serious 
charges are pending. 

The committee found that a number of Teamster 
officials had been “convicted of bribery, extortion and 
conspiracy but that no action had been taken by the 
Teamsters’ union with respect to these proven cases 
of corruption.” 

The committee also discovered that instead of in- 
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vestigating whether Teamster officials invoked the 
Fifth Amendment to conceal personal corruption in 
union affairs, the union had taken the position that 
if an official invoked the Fifth, no inquiry would be 
made. 

5. The committee found that “Vice-President Hoffa 
had maintained a close working relationship with John 
Dioguardi [better known as Johnny Dio], a well- 
known racketeer, and that Hoffa had associated with, 
supported, sponsored or hired various hoodlums and 
convicted criminals in the Teamsters’ Central Confer- 
ence area.” 


Teamsters Appeal Expulsion Order 


The Teamsters’ union appealed the executive coun- 
cil’s recommendation of expulsion on the above 
charges. And the convention set up an appeals com- 


mittee to hear the Teamsters. This committee in its 
report to the convention said “the reputation of labor 
union officials who have honestly endeavored to carry 
out the democratic will of their members . . . has been 
imperiled by the dishonest, corrupt, unethical prac- 
tices of the few. . . . In the eyes of the nation as a 
whole, the entire labor movement is and will be judged 
by the action of the AFL-CIO to eradicate corruption 
which has been found to exist.” The appeals commit- 
tee recommended expulsion. 

The chief spokesman for the Teamsters in the de- 
bate that followed was its secretary-treasurer, John 
English. He reminded the union officials of the many 
debts they owed the Teamsters for their help in or- 
ganizing drives and strikes. He addressed himself to 
the general feeling among delegates that not all ex- 
pulsions are over, and told them “your turn is next.” 


Declared Membership vs. Per Capita Membership 


When the roll call showing the voting strength of each 
union was issued at the AFL-CIO convention, membership 
figures on which national and international unions pay 
their per capita tax to the AFL-CIO were revealed for 
the first time since the merger. The total AFL-CIO 
per capita membership, including 1.6 million in unions 
expelled by the convention, was 14,502,747. This com- 
pares with a total membership of 17,044,555 claimed by 
AFL-CIO national and international unions. 

The difference of 2.5 million members can be attributed 
to a number of factors. The first is that AFL-CIO roll 


AFL-CIO 
Per Capita 
Membership? 


Actors and Artistes 62,782" 43,130 
Agricultural Workers 8,500 4,380 
Air Line Dispatchers 568 630° 
Air Line Pilots 12,800 13,557 
Allied Industrial Workers 100,000 76,396 
Aluminum Workers a. 21,527 
Asbestos Workers 10,000 
Auto Workers 1,216,037 
Bakery Workers (Expelled) 172,000 122,714" 
Barbers 75,000 69,446 
Boilermakers 150,000 150,750 
Bookbinders 54,407 
Brewery Workers 44,625 
Brick and Clay Workers 25,123 
Bricklayers 154,445 , 120,449 
Broadcast Employees 6,000 3,738 
Building Service Employees 222,296 
Carpenters 750,000 
Cement, Lime & Gypsum 35,288 
Chemical Workers 71,688 
Cigar Makers 8,038 
Clothing Workers 273,133 
Communications Workers 249,500 
Coopers 4,012 
Distillery, Rectifying 20,368 
Electrical Workers (IUE) 314,331 
Electrical Workers (IBEW) 464,368 
Elevator Constructors 10,164 
Engineers, Operating 200,000 
Engineers, Technical 11,586 


Declared 
Union Membership 


call figures reflect per capita payments for United States 
members only. The per capita for Canadian members, 
who total 829,944, is for the most part paid to the 
Canadian Labour Congress. In addition, unions do not 
collect dues or pay per capita taxes for workers who are 
unemployed, on strike, in service or retired. Last, but 
not least, is the tendency of some labor leaders to issue 
inflated membership claims for prestige purposes. 

The declared membership of each AFL-CIO union and 
the membership on which the union actually pays a per 
capita tax to the AFL-CIO is given here: 


AFL-CIO 
§ Declared Per Capita 
Union Membership Membership? 


Fire Fighters 77,650 
Firemen & Oilers 56,882 
Flight Engineers 2,215 
Furniture Workers 39,249 
Garment Workers (ILGWU) $73,118 
Garment Workers, United 40,000 
Glass Bottle Blowers 51,838 
Glass & Ceramic Workers 41,655 
Flint Glass Workers 28,805 
Window Glass Cutters 1,600 
Glove Workers 3,063 
Government Employees “65,000 55,708 
Granite Cutters n.a. 2,854 
Grain Millers 41,000 31,976 
Hatters 35,000 32,000 
Hod Carriers 400,017 
Horse Shoers a. 266 
Hosiery Workers 9,917 
Hotel & Restaurant $00,000 
Insurance Agents 11,901 
Insurance Workers na. 9,048 
Tron Workers .. 141,000 135,668 
Jewelry Workers 22,164 
Lathers 16,227 
Laundry Workers (Expelled) 71,385” 
Leather Goods Workers 29,265 
Leather Workers Union a. 5,658 
Letter Carriers 100,000 
Lithographers ; 28,470 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen.. 100,000 36,805 
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He said that of the four named in the AFL-CIO clean- 
up order, “Beck is gone, Brewster is gone, and Bren- 
nan is gone. There is only one man—Jimmy Hoffa. 
... It has dwindled down to one man.” And he indi- 
cated civil war when he told the AFL-CIO union 
leaders, “We won’t forget our friends. Teamsters never 
forget their friends. As far as our enemies are con- 
cerned, they can all go straight to hell... . You will 
weep before we will.” 

Alex Rose, president of the Hatters and chairman 
of the appeals committee, answered for those favor- 
ing expulsion: “In modern society, labor cannot stand 
alone. It must have the sympathy and good will of 
the public at large. It must have the sympathy of the 
middle class . . . the white collar workers and the 
professional people, because labor and all of these 
together are responsible for social welfare legislation, 
and this is the only way to avoid antilabor laws.” Of 
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the Teamsters’ recent convention, he said, “I think 
that the behavior, the arrogance, the defiance of the 
Teamster convention has created a climate for all the 
antilabor legislation that we fear... .” 


Vote to Expel 


Delegates representing 10,458,598 members voted 
for expulsion of the Teamsters, and delegates repre- 
senting 2,266,497 voted against expulsion. Altogether 
ninety-four unions voted for expulsion, twenty-four 
against, four split their vote, and eight unions did not 
vote. 

The feeling at the convention was that some of the 
unions that voted for expulsion may themselves be 
subsequent targets of the McClellan Senate commit- 
tee and the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 
And some of the unions that voted against expulsion 
—such as the International Typographical Union— 


Declared Membership vs. Per Capita Membership—Continued 


AFL-CIO 
Per Capita 
Membership! 


Declared 
Union Membership 


Longshoremen n.a. 14,903 
Machinists 947,000 708,214 
Maintenance of Way 225,000 151,901 
Marble & Stone Polishers ‘ 8,001 
Marine Engineers F 8,000 
Marine & Shipbuilding 40,000-50,000 84,265 
Maritime Union 40,000 39,362 
Masters, Mates & Pilots 9,000 9,050 
Meat Cutters 260,000 311,000 
Mechanics & Foremen 500 351” 
Mechanics Educational na. 49,468 
Special Delivery Messengers 2,000 2,000 
Molders 84,000 68,098 
Musicians 299,461 254,975 
Newspaper Guild 30,000 22,477 
Office Employees 50,000 44,647 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic 182,200 164,592 
Packinghouse Workers 132,000 96,316 
Painters 218,000 184,619 
Papermakers & Paperworkers 140,000 109,803 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 165,768 161,378 
Pattern Makers 12,000 11,000 
Photo Engravers 16,818 16,056 
Plasterers 68,000 60,205 
Plumbers 947, AAL 200,000 
Polishers, Metal n.a. 15,520 
Post Office Clerks 115,000 95,926 
Post Office & Postal Trans. n.a. 1,200 
Postal Transport Workers 27,000 20,728 
Potters 30,000 26,370 
Plate Printers 1,000 800 
Printing Pressmen 106,000 91,869 
American Radio Ass’n 2,000 1,580” 
Radio & Television Directors 800 800 
Railroad Signalmen 15,500 14,718 
Railroad Telegraphers 65,500 30,000 
Railroad Trainmen 216,735 154,000° 
Railroad Yardmasters 5,500 4,000 
Railway Carmen 106,700 127,068 
Railway & SS. Clerks $29,288 267,338 
Railway Supervisors n.a. 1,237 
Retail Clerks 300,000 291,468 
150,000 104,654 
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AFL-CIO 
Per Capita 
Membership? 


Declared 
Membership 


Roofers 19,842 
Rubber Workers 162,391 
Seafarers 52,229 
Sheet Metal Workers 56,250 
Shoe Workers 51,214 
Boot & Shoe Workers 40,000 
Siderographers 48 
Sleeping Car Porters 10,000 
Stage Employees 50,095 
State, County & Municipal 147,014 
Steelworkers 1,021,436 
Stereotypers e 11,745 
Stone & Allied Workers .., 12,984 
Stone Cutters 1,900 
Stove Mounters 9,333 
Street Electric Railway 128,504 
Switchmen 11,648 
Teachers 48,336 
Teamsters (Expelled) 1,423,549” 
Telegraphers, Commercial 29,082 
Textile Workers (AFL) 41,243 
Textile Workers (CIO) 190,000 
Tobacco Workers 25,355 
Doll and Toy Workers 16,980 
Train Dispatchers 1,500 
Transport Service Employees 3,000 
Transport Workers 135, 000 80,000 
Typographical Union 101,714 78,147 
Upholsterers ; 51,545 
Utility Workers 52,528 
Wall Paper Craftsmen 1,600” 
Wire Weavers 430 
Woodworkers 137,251 57,582 
1In a few cases, AFL-CIO per capita membership was greater than 
the membership figure the union supplied THE CONFERENCE BOoarp. 
In some cases, unions for prestige purposes or convenience pay per 
capita on slightly more than the actual membership. In other cases, 
the figures a geae by an union were for fiscal periods other than 
that used by the AFL-C 
8 Total of declared maber tie of various affiliates. 
» Organization did not appear on roll call. Per capita membership 


Posed on union’s per capita payments for period July 1, 1956-June 30, 

19 

© Railroad Trainmen have only recently affiliated with AFL-CIO. They 
paid per capita for one month only. Therefore they had voting 
strength of 13,333 members. 
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are among the cleanest in the federation. In the debate 
over the expulsion motion, these unions made it clear 
that they were not condoning Teamster behavior. In 
fact, some attacked it. Rather, they said, they were 
voting on a principle. The AFL-CIO as a federation 
of completely autonomous organizations could not, 
they said, expel any organization for not taking certain 
specified actions, as this violated the principle of 
autonomy. 


EXPEL LAUNDRY WORKERS UNION 


Ten-to-one, the AFL-CIO convention voted to ex- 
pel the Laundry Workers International Union. Much 
of the Ethical Practices Committee’s report on the 
Laundry Workers dealt with material developed in 
the Douglas committee investigation in the Senate of 
union health and welfare funds. The Douglas commit- 
tee, had found that through Eugene C. (Jimmy) 
James, president of the Laundry Workers, “$900,000 
in premiums and $82,500 in special service fees, and 
$26,000 in proceeds of the Local 46 Hotel Division 
fund were embezzled.” The AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee found that those participating in the 
misuse of union funds still controlled the union. They 
said there was “no adequate explanation of the failure 
of the union to clean house completely.” 


WITHHOLD EXPULSION OF TWO UNIONS 


Last minute reprieves from expulsion were granted 
to two unions. They were the Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers and the United Textile Workers. 

The Ethical Practices Committee said that the Dis- 
tillery Union participated in “payoffs and kickbacks 
totalling almost $300,000 over a two-year period” to 
its Secretary-Treasurer Sol Cilento and to two men 
with criminal records, George Scalise and Anthony 
(little Augie Pisano) Carfano, both presently in 
prison. It found that Sol Cilento, though technically 
out of office as secretary-treasurer, exercised consid- 
erable influence in the union. As the price of staving 
off expulsion, the Distillery Union agreed to the fol- 
lowing: 

“That the president of the AFL-CIO, through a deputy 

or deputies he may appoint, is hereby requested, em- 

powered and authorized by the international union, through 
its general executive board, to supervise, direct and control 
the business, finance, affairs and government of the inter- 
national union, with full power during such period of 
supervision and control to take any and all action as he, 
in his judgment, deems necessary to bring the international 
union into full compliance with the constitution, policies 
and laws of the AFL-CIO, its codes of ethical practices 
and the directives of its executive council issued to the 
international union, including, but not limited to, the 
power to remove and appoint any and all officers, repre- 
sentatives, agents and employees of the international 
union; to call and conduct a convention of the international 
union for the purpose of amending the constitution of the 


international union, of electing officers thereof and of 
taking any further action that may be necessary or 
appropriate to the international union’s full compliance 
with the constitution, policies and laws of the AFL-CIO, 
its codes of ethical practices and the directives of its 
executive council issued to the international union, and 
its continued affiliation with the AFL-CIO.” 


Under the arrangement whereby the United Textile 
Workers was permitted to stay in the AFL-CIO, the 
union deposed its president, Anthony Valente and its 
secretary-treasurer, Lloyd Klenert. The two men 
were found by the Ethical Practices Committee to 
have used $57,000 of union money to purchase homes 
for themselves. The committee also questioned such 
expense items of the secretary-treasurer as $11,441 
for theatre tickets and the use of credit cards to ob- 
tain $3,779 in merchandise that was charged to the 
union. There was considerable talk at the convention 
that the reprieved United Textile Workers would 
merge with the Textile Workers Union of America. 


EXPEL BAKERS, SET UP NEW UNION 


On the last day of the convention, the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union of Amer- 
ica was expelled. The Ethical Practices Committee 
found that President James C. Cross, who had ap- 
peared before the McClellan Senate hearings, had (1) 
accepted loans from an employer with whom his union 
dealt; (2) accepted a gift of a Cadillac car from the 
trustee of a local union he had put under trusteeship; 
(3) kept improper books regarding expenses and ad- 
vances; (4) commingled personal funds with union 
funds, and (5) made improper expenditures. 

In expelling the Bakers, the AFL-CIO immediately 
set up a new international union in the field, the 
American Bakery and Confectionery Workers Union. 
This new union claims to have gained the allegiance 
of local unions with over one-third of the membership 
of the expelled Bakers’ union. 


Il. CALL FOR WAGE FREEZE IS ATTACKED 


Just prior to the convention, the AFL-CIO’s Build-  } 
ing and Construction Trades Department held its | 
convention and heard its president, Richard J. Gray, 
call for a wage freeze in the building industry. He said 
that in view of the economic downturn the problem 
of the building industry in 1958 was more jobs and 
not more money. One of the ways to achieve this, he 
said, was a moratorium on wage increases in the next 
year in the building industry. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when he 
was attacked by the labor leaders assembling in At- 
lantic City. They saw his call for a moratorium on 
wage increases in the building industry as a mora- 
torlum on wage increases in all industries. 

The AFL-CIO convention’s answer to Mr. Gray 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Are Company-Sponsored Fellowships 
Worthwhile? 


N THE PRESENT, excited determination to in- 
crease the quantity and quality of American sci- 
entists and engineers, an often repeated suggestion is 


_ “Grant more fellowships.” But can it be demonstrated 


that if more fellowships are provided, more and better 


- scientists will result? 


At this auspicious moment, the Ethyl Corporation 


_ has come up with significant data on the results of fel- 


lowships, based on its own experience. A survey made 
‘by the corporation, which is believed to be the first of 
its kind, provides a measurement of the value of the 
research fellowships which it has been granting con- 
tinuously for the last twenty-one years. 

Company representatives looked up recipients of 
' Ethyl fellowships (who are now scattered in twenty- 


| three states, the District of Columbia and Canada) 


and asked them a score of pertinent questions. What 
are they doing now? What have they been doing since 


petting their degrees? Have the fellowships helped 


them in their careers? And if so, how? 
Personal interviews were conducted, for it was be- 


| lieved that face-to-face conversation would provide 


more meaningful information than written question- 
naires. 
Between 1937 and 1954 the corporation sponsored 


| a total of ninety-nine fellows (ninety-five men and 


four women). Of these, ninety-two were interviewed. 
_No interviews were conducted with fellowship recipi- 


_ ents who completed their graduate study after 1954, 
since the time was considered too short to permit 


evaluation in terms of career. 
Nearly half of the students had been supported in 
chemistry. About a fifth studied chemical engineering. 
Fourteen of the fellows studied mechanical engineer- 
‘ing; fifteen, petroleum engineering; five, physics; two, 


electrical engineering; one, automotive engineering; 


and one, entomology. 

Almost half of the fellows received their support 
from Ethyl in the final year of doctorate work. Thirty 
were given grants that enabled them to complete the 
final year of study leading to a master’s degree. Fifteen 
were supported by the corporation OUR HONE the pe- 


_ riod of their graduate study. 


In granting the fellowships, which were provided in 
twenty-seven colleges and universities, the company’s 
| primary objective was “to assist in the professional 
' training of specialists in research and other professions 

needed by American industry.” The fellowships pro- 
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vided no direct tie with Ethyl after graduation. Auxili- 
ary aims of the continuing Ethyl fellowship program 
are to help support American education in general, to 
aid deserving university departments in maintaining 
and expanding their programs of postgraduate training, 
to obtain basic research information of value to Ethyl 
and the industries it serves, and to stimulate the inter- 
est of Ethyl research personnel in the work of others. 


MAJORITY CHOSE INDUSTRY 


What is the story today? The interviewers found 
that two-thirds of the fellowship recipients had gone 
into industry and remained there. Twenty-nine are em- 
ployed in the petroleum industry in positions of man- 
agement and research, while thirty-nine work for com- 
panies outside the petroleum industry. Six hold 
positions with United States or Canadian govern- 
ment agencies. Sixteen are associated with colleges and 
universities, two as heads of departments, most of the 
others as faculty members. 

Of those who are employed in the petroleum indus- 
try, six are working for Ethyl Corporation in research 
and development. Five are employed by Shell Devel- 
opment Company. Five are with companies that be- 
long to the Standard Oil (Indiana) group, and three 
work for Continental Oil. Six other petroleum com- 
panies are represented by a single fellow each, and two 
others employ two fellows each. | 

Two-thirds of the interviewed fellows have been 
with the same employer ever since completing their 
graduate study, which indicated to the interviewers 
that not only are the employing companies well satis- 
fied with their work, but also the individuals had care- 
fully chosen for whom they wanted to work. 

When they were asked why they had selected their 
employers, less than a tenth mentioned salary as a 
major reason. Job location was mentioned by the larg- 
est percentage (40%) . A fifth said they had taken jobs 
that offered the type of research that they wanted, and 
13% joined companies with which they had had previ- 
ous association. 

Nearly 40% of the fellows now have supervisory 
positions. Considering that more than half of the in- 
terviewees had completed their graduate study within 
five years of the time when the survey was made, this 
was considered a highly satisfactory rate. And, as was 
to be expected, the earliest graduates have reached 
supervisory status in the greatest number. 
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FURTHER AHEAD TODAY 


Almost all of the men believe that they are further 
ahead in their careers at this point than they would 
have been if they had not taken graduate study. Five 
feel that even if this is not so now, it will be true in the 
future. Only six think they have not progressed further 
or faster because of the extra knowledge acquired 
under the fellowship grants. 

Those who believe that they are further ahead cite 
salary and position as measures of progress. Most feel 
that because of their graduate degree they were able 
to start at a higher salary than they would have other- 
wise, and/or to get a higher salary now. They believe, 
too, that they now occupy positions which they would 
not have reached without benefit of graduate training. 

Many mentioned the prestige of the higher degree 
and the personal satisfaction they derive from doing 
work that only their graduate study made possible. 
The overwhelming number report that they are happy 
where they are and plan to continue doing the same 
type of work, very likely with their present employers. 
A few now in industry said they might switch to aca- 
demic work, and a few who are now on college faculties 
admitted a temptation to go into industry. 

Many of the achievements of the fellows are out- 
standing. At least six, through pioneer applications of 
nuclear energy, helped to make the A-bomb possible. 
One, who is now a group leader at a national atomic 
energy laboratory, supervised construction of the 
heavy water plant of World War II in British Colum- 
bia. Three plants recently constructed by a major 
chemical company are based on patents of another fel- 
lowship recipient. One has built a time-in-flight mass 
spectrometer that may prove useful in the oil industry. 
Another helped to construct a 2.5 million electron volt 
Van de Graaff electrostatic generator at a university 
on the West Coast. 


WAS IT WORTHWHILE? 


Four out of five say that it would have been virtu- 
ally impossible for them to have completed their grad- 
uate study without outside help. Without financial 
assistance they either could not have started graduate 
study or they would have had to drop out before get- 
ting a degree. Three-quarters add that their fellow- 
ships meant far more to them than just a source of in- 
come. They also meant increased opportunity to do 
more and better work in graduate study; they carried 
prestige, which was helpful not only on the campus 
but in securing employment; and they enabled the 
fellows to get their degrees sooner than they would 
have otherwise. 

Altogether, they thought the fellowships were a very 
worthwhile form of aid on the part of industry. 

Two of the recipients expressed negative views. One 
remarked that “graduate students have become a 
spoon-fed lot.” They have “financial aid thrust upon 


them. ... They don’t know what it is to work to sup- 
port themselves”—this from one of the earlier grad- 
uates, who received his degrée more than fifteen years 
ago. A recent graduate warned that “care should be 
taken by industry not to overstock schools with fellow- 
ships and thus make colleges an obligated arm of in- 
dustry. Another danger of too many fellowships is the 
formulation of the attitude on the part of students 
that ‘industry owes me a schooling.” 


APPROVE FREEDOM FROM CONTROL 


Ethyl fellowships are so set up that awards and ad- 
ministration are a matter between the student and his 
professor or department head. Ethyl fellows think 
that, for the most part, this is as it should be. Industry 
should give universities freedom to develop basic re- 
search that might not have any immediate practical | 
application. If a company, for example, wants to dic- | 
tate what a particular research project should be, the 
company ought to pay for such research directly rather 
than through a fellowship grant. 

Some, however, expressed disappointment that the } 
sponsoring corporation had not shown more direct in- | 
terest in them and their work. They thought there 
should be a definite tie-in of the fellowships with the 
company; for example, the students’ research projects 
should be of direct interest to the company. Many sug- 
gested that one way of improving fellowships would be 
for the company to have increased contact with the 
recipients. 

Ethyl is only one of a large number of companies 
that are providing fellowships. And this works to the 
companies’ mutual benefit. While the majority of 
Ethyl-sponsored fellows are now working for other 
companies, Ethyl is benefiting from the talents of 
many whose graduate study was paid for by other 
corporations. For instance, in its research and devel- 
opment department and in its engineering department, 
Ethyl has forty-five valued employees who were recipi- 
ents of fellowships financed by other companies or © 
groups. In a report issued recently, Ethyl Corporation | 
lists the companies that provided fellowships held by |} 
its employees, and expresses to them its appreciation. _ 

GENEVA SEYBOLD 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Addresses on Industrial Relations (1957 Series)—This book |} 
makes available fourteen addresses that top men in in- | 
dustry delivered to meetings of business managers at the © 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan. © 
The topics of the addresses (chosen in advance by the © 
audiences) deal mostly with personnel policies, executive — 
compensation, employee motivation, selection and devel- | 
opment of executive and supervisory employees, and em- 
ployee benefits. Bulletin No. 25, Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 200 — 
pp. $3.50. 
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Chart 1: Trends in Starting Salaries Paid in Twenty Cities, Three Jobs, 1950-57* 
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Salaries for Entry Clerical Jobs 


N MANY RESPECTS, beginning jobs may be a 


company’s most important showcase in the com- 


munity. Year after year, these are the jobs by which 
‘many of the high school graduating class judge the 


company as a good or poor place to work. In com- 

panies with strict promotion-from-within policies and 
with extensive training programs, the entry jobs may 
be the only ones open to the majority of job appli- 
cants. In the case of the clerical jobs that women 
traditionally fill, these entry jobs are often the only 
ones female applicants expect to have in the years 
before marriage. 

Because of the unique characteristics of entry jobs, 
the starting salary probably has a more important 
role than the starting salary for other jobs. To the 
new job seeker, the beginning rate may be the only 
tangible evidence he has to compare one company 
with another. To the applicant who is using the entry 
job as a first step in a career in the company, the 
starting rate is some measure of the scale of living he 


_can expect before advancement. The starting rate 


* Note: The trend lines have been fitted to the median starting 


| salaries during the 1950-1957 period by the method of least squares. 
_ Starting salary medians are not available for 1952. For computation 


purposes, data for that year were derived from the average differ- 
ence, during the period, between the median starting salaries and the 
median salaries of all employees in the job. 
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performs a similar function for the woman who ex- 
pects to hold no other job than the entry job. 

This article is concerned with trends in the starting 
rates since 1950 of three entry clerical jobs which are 
included in the Board’s annua] survey of clerical 
salaries in twenty major American cities. Since 1950, 
each year, except 1952, the Board has gathered start- 
ing salary data for three traditional entry jobs: office 
boy, file clerk and junior typist.1 Cooperating com- 
panies have been asked to give the weekly salary paid 
to each inexperienced worker who was hired between 
July and October of the reporting year for these entry 
jobs. 

Chart 1 shows the increase in the starting salaries 
for all three of these entry jobs in the period 1950-1957. 
It also shows the median weekly salary paid to all 
new hires among reporting companies, for each year, 
in the total group of cities surveyed in that year.” 


+For the complete description of these jobs, see “Clerical Salaries 
in Twenty Cities,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 164. 

? Louisville was dropped from the survey in 1955 and Kansas 
City and Dallas were added. At the same time, Newark was com- 
bined with New York in the New York standard metropolitan 
area, and then dropped in 1957 when only New York City firms 
were included in the New York survey. Data from the following 
cities were obtained for every year in the series: Atlanta, Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Houston, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Chart 2: Trends in Starting Salaries, Three Jobs, Selected Cities, 1950-57 
WEEKLY f 
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Chart 2: Trends in Starting Salaries, Three Jobs, Selected Cities, 1950-57—Continued 
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Increases in Starting Salaries,1 Selected Cities, 1950-1957 


File Clerk Jr. Typist Office Boy Three-Job Average 
Per Cent Average Per Cent Average Per Cent Average Per Cent Average 
Increase Annual Increase nu Increase Annual Increase Annu 
since 1950 Increase since 1950 Increase since 1950 Increase since 1950 Increase 
IE Wenty. (Cities) iihcnjais <tc wee 53% $2.37 56% $2.55 47% $2.26 52% $2.39 
PYSEROLE EU raat alten tensions ohtas 61 2.82 56 2.68 59 282 57 277 
News Yorks ein sees lane 56 2.54 52 QA5 58 2.52 55 2.50 
Pittsburgh. (5. Seb. eee 52 Q27 388 1.85 72 8.11 53 QAL 
Chica zone Caleonectts 47 217 46 2.48 58 2.73 54 2.46 
Philadelphia ............ 40 1.71 41 1.81 45 2.01 42 1.84 
Minneapolis-St. Paul .... 42 1.93 44 1.96 31 1.42 39 1.77 
Baltimore): j.caiew si ncetielales 17 94 43 1.86 31 1.49 30 1.43 
Los Angeles ............ 20 1.60 22 1.39 34 1.90 25 1.63 


are es RAO ae NPE) PE ERNE SLA eR ED CRB SES a RU SO NA NRT Se 
1The measures of imcrease were obtained by fitting a least square trend line (of the type y=a+bx) to the data. The average annual 
increase is the slope (b). The per cent increase since 1950 is the difference between the 1957 trend value ‘and the 1950 trend value 


divided by the 1950 trend value multiplied by 100. 


These median salaries are based on reports of 100 to 
250 companies on 700 to 1,900 new hires in each job, 
depending on the year. The trend lines on Chart 1 
show quite clearly that, for these newly hired people, 
there has been a sizable increase in the starting rates 
for all three entry jobs. Weekly salaries have increased 
since 1950 at an annual rate of $2.26 for office boys, 
$2.37 for file clerks and $2.55 for junior typists. Over 
the entire period, the starting rate for office boy has 
increased 47%; for junior typist, 56%; and for file 
clerk, 53%. These percentages suggest the magnitude 
of the change in starting salaries during the period. 
However, they should not be taken as representing 
precise differences in trends among the three jobs, 
since varying the base year salary by $1 for a job 
changes the percentage by about 2%. 


CITY VARIATIONS 


The over-all picture of increases in starting salaries 
given above ignores any differences that may exist 
from one city to another. The variation among cities 
is illustrated in Chart 2, which shows trends for eight 
cities over the 1950-1957 period.t 

The table shown above summarizes the increases 
found in the Board’s surveys of the three entry jobs 
during the 1950-1957 period. Two measures are used— 
per cent change since 1950 and the By Cre annual 
increase in dollars. 

It will be noted that there is no consistent relation- 
ship among the rates of increase for the three jobs. In 
Pittsburgh, for example, the typist job increased less 
than the other two jobs, while in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
the typist job increased the most. 

In order to facilitate comparison among cities, the 
three jobs have been combined into an average. The 
“three-job average” indicates that the data for the 
eight cities fall into two groups: fairly high rate of 
change (Detroit, New York, Pittsburgh and Chi- 

* These eight cities are the only ones for which data were avail- 


able on all three entry jobs for a sufficient number of years in 
the period. 


cago), and a comparatively low rate of change (Phila- 
delphia, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Baltimore and Los 
Angeles) . 
Mircuett Mryer 
Haruanp Fox 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Management Bookshelf 


Personality and Organization—This book attempts to re- 
evaluate the human factor in organization. Going on the 
assumption that too many “human relations” programs 
tend to reinforce (rather than decrease) the basic causes 
of employee antagonism, the author suggests a possible 
remedy through a new approach to organization. He feels 
his book “should be of some help to line and staff execu- 
tives who are tired of those analyses of human problems 
that purport to provide simple answers but which, when 
stripped to their essentials, are gimmicks.” By Chris 
Argyris, Harper & Brothers, New York, New York, 1957, 
291 pp., $4. 


Effecting Change in Large Organizations—Any large organi- 
zation that sets out to alter its basic structure is bound to 
run into problems along the way. For example, how are 
the executives who carry major responsibility to be won 
over to the change? What can be done to accelerate the 
learning of new skills? How can anxieties be controlled? 
The authors’ solutions to these problems were reached 
through a study of case material from corporations and 
governmental experience. They are offered as a guide for 
planning, announcing and carrying out major changes. 
By Eli Ginzberg and Ewing W. Reilley, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, New York, 1957, 155 pp., $3.50. 


Influencing Employee Behavior—This book is written for 
the supervisor who wishes to improve himself and the way 
he performs his job. The subjects of training, interviewing, 
and communicating receive special attention, and many 
examples of role-playing projects are given. A special sec- 
tion on visual aids is also included. By Richard P. Calhoon 
and C. A. Kirkpatrick, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, 
New York, 1956, 312 pp., $4. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


1956 Percentage Change 
Item Unit Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 
Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 
Consumer Price Indexes 

AuleTtems (NUEBYY cc icccacsacs ce csceae 1953 = 100 105.9} 105.4) 105.3) 105.1} 104.8) 104.5} 104.1} 103.2) +0.5| +2.6 
cst Sy ahah: oe RRs Bee 1953 = 100 103.5) 103.5) 103.6) 103.5} 102.8) 102.0) 101.1) 100.5 0 +3.0 
PAOUSIM EET eee iieh a Micieras th tle vlelalencners 1953 = 100 106.1] 106.0) 105.7) 105.5} 105.5) 105.5) 105.4) 103.6) +0.1} +2.4 
EXE PHReMaa reais ti ccialoae aaitrs 1953 = 100 102.0) 102.0) 101.8} 101.5} 101.2) 101.2) 101.2) 100.7 0 +1.3 

: Mirams portation tice. erie s.accé.s sc eleva, 0s 1953 = 100 110.3] 107.4) 107.6) 107.6} 107.6) 107.5) 107.4) 107.7) +2.7| +2.4 
| SPICES EPP ats ET oais telaces ce avavel evicni the 1953 = 100 108.6} 108.3) 108.0} 107.7) 107.2) 106.7) 106.5} 105.2) +0.3) +3.2 

Purchasing value of dollar........... 1953 dollars 94.5} 94.9} 95.0] 95.1] 95.4) 95.7) 96.0) 96.9) —0.4| —2.5 

PAUSE LETS (EMS) cine ai ichs cas Migraine Ais oc 1947-1949 = 100 121.6} 121.1) 121.1) 121.0} 120.8) 120.2) 119.6) 117.8) +0.4; +3.2 

Employment Status! 
ie Givilian daboriforce (6 i ccce dejan ole thousands 68,061} 68,513] 68,225) 68,994] '70,228] 69,842] 67,893) 67,732| —0.7| +0.5 
: BIB PIOVEU Pry coil: ca ieis soe. atene esse thousands 64,873] 66,005) 65,674) 66,385) 67,221) 66,504) 65,178) 65,269] —1.7| —0.6 

A riCIIDNITe Hail. cadre ss cleaace se ese e5 thousands 5,817| 6,837| 6,518] 6,823) 7,772) 7,534) 6,659] 6,192} —14.9} —6.1 

Nonagricultural industries........... thousands 59,057| 59,168} 59,156} 59,562] 59,449] 58,970) 58,519} 59,076} —0.2 0 

WUnemploved yin ce. shies tides pewnsess thousands 3,188} 2,508) 2,552) 2,609} 3,007} 3,337] 2,715) 2,463] +27.1); +29.4 

Wage Earners?:? J 
| Employees in nonagr’l establishm’nts. . . thousands p 52,753) r 53,059) 7 53,152) 52,891! 52,605} 52,881] 52,482) 53,007) —0.6) —0.5 
iam iChurin eh: ike es c\chd elie e's! ai sie.o thousands p 16,555|r 16,787) 7 16,905| 16,955) 16,710) 16,852) 16,762) 17,180} —1.4| —3$.6 

Taira MER iii stale s/f bis alle d es thousands p 834\r 837\r 853 862 857 858 835 837; —0.4| —0.4 

@GnSETMCLION teem nari kas wi gailta sisidlad thousands p 3,037|r 3,220|r 3,285} 3,305| 3,275] 3,232) 3,082) $3,174) —5.7| —4.3 

Transportation and public utilities... thousands p 4,116|7 4,158) 4,206) 4,215} 4,199} 4,181} 4,156] 4,184) —1.0) —1.6 

Ye Ee Aart 4 at oa aie a a thousands p 11,839} 7 11,673}7 11,620] 11,499) 11,493) 11,505) 11,411] 11,657) -+1.4) +1.6 

JONES is cen Seon OER thousands p 2,353\r 2,353\r 2,361) 2,389} 2,390) 2,359) 2,329} 2,314 0 +1.7 

CEERELO OR: 3 3h eis SUS RS Tee eee thousands p 6,523|r 6,553|r 6,541) 6,509} 6,524) 6,551) 6,520) 6,327; —0.5) +3.1 

GOVErRINe Rb cite tis ciscecielerge vs + ste, sees thousands p 7,496|r 7,478\7r 7,381] 7,157) 7,157) 7,343) 7,387) 7,834, +0.2) +2.2 

\ Production and related ‘workers in mfg. 

employment 

RUMI AOTACEUTINT Se i555 je sci iepsie.e > ws 3 thousands p 12,688] r 12,902|7 12,992) 13,024) 12,788) 12,955) 12,894) 13,392) —1.7| —5.3 
LDN a eS a thousands p 7,290|r 7,395|r 7,397) 7,476) 7,432) '7,603) 7,600} 7,839) —1.4| —7.0 
Nondurable, 2.0. .c8i ccd aces. thousands p 5,398|r 5,507|7r 5,595| 5,548) 5,356) 5,352) 5,294) 5,553; —2.0) —2.8 

Average weekly hours 

WAU mimTUtaChUPing. . 5) 1 weceacna ice o's: A number p 39.2 39.5 40.0 40.0 39.7 40.0 39.7 40.5| —0.8) —3.2 

LD YASA SE oe number p 39.6|r 39.9 40.3 40.3 40.0 40.6 40.2 41.2} —0.8) —3.9 

INONamrADIO ees .c ccc dae es number p 38.7 39.1 39.6 39.5 89.4 39.2 38.9 39.6} —1.0]| —2.3 
Average hourly earnings 

m All manufacturing. .:.....45........ dollars p 2.10)r 2.09} 2.08) 2.07; 2.07) 2.07; 2.06) 2.03) +0.5| +3.4 

: Dither} 2) Ci Ace ae dollars ip 2.24/r 2.231 2.22) 2.20) 2.20) 2.19) 2.18} 2.16) +0.4) +3.7 

INGUMMTA DIGI hoki liye is ood em tuaie dollars ip 1.92|\r 1.90 1.90 1,88 1.90 1.89 1.88 1.84; -++-1.1}) +4.38 

Average weekly earnings 
AL MNATIIACEULING 14... cee we ws dollars ‘p 82.32|7r 82.56) 83.20] 82.80) 82.18} 82.80} 81.78) 82.22) —0.3} +0.1 

Durable mee ears Lets. alate oo biel Seis evs dollars p 88.70|r 88.98} 89.47) 88.66] 88.00} 88.91] 87.64) 88.99} —0.3) —0.3 
INOROUTA DIOL ee alec hry oecex)a sare shu dollars p 74.30) 74.29) 75.24) 74.26) '74.86] 74.09) 73.13) 72.86 0 -+2.0 

Straight time hourly earnings (estimated) 

Alltmanufacturmg. ..\. 5. 25... ee dollars p 2.06} 2.03} 2.02) 2.01) 2.02) @.01} 2.01] 1.97) +1.5) +4.6 
Durable. mics asta saab se fein. dollars p 2.19 2.16 2.14 2.13 2.14 2.12 2.12 2.08) +1.4) +5.3 
PNOTIGUERDIC EE tote. 6 ecto isa <n Ts sie + o]>« dollars p 1.88 1.86 1.85 1.84 1.86 1.85 1.84 1.80} +1.1}) +4.4 

Turnover Rates in Manufacturing? 

MEDAUALIOUR Neer s cis siaas ss see ce tas per 100 employees | na. 4.0 4.4 4.0 3.2 3.0 3.4 3.4) na, na 
(AUC 0 Seo crn erence per 100 employees | nua. 1.3 2.2 1.9 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.5} na. na 
LODUASE ECS S530 646 OS Cee ees per 100 employees | na. 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3) na n.d 
LOMO. hs ar Ard per 100 employees | n.a. 2.3 1.8 1.6 1.4 1.1 1.5 1.4) na na 

PNCCEABIOUB Pte laiy en (yess) a\+ ae a-elolo stipes per 100 employees | n.a. 2.8 8.3 3.2 3.2 8.9 3.0 S73/o mse 1.8 

1, Bureau of the Census. Beginning with January, 1957, employment status figures re- quarter 1955 benchmark levels. The benchmark level is the total count of workers 

__ flect slightly modified definitions of employment and unemployment. covered in each industry, and in this instance the data were received from government 
2 Bureau of Labor Statistics, social insurance programs. The adjustment affects all figures since February, 1956. 
% The BLS has adjusted its nonfarm employment and hours and earnings series to first p Preliminary. 1Revised. 
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Labor Press Highlights 


FL-CIO President George Meany has “no thought 

of using compulsion” to effect mergers of AFL 

and CIO units at the state and local level, says Labor's 

Daily. Despite the actions of the recent AFL-CIO 

convention authorizing Mr. Meany to use drastic 

measures if necessary to compel unity, the AFL-CIO 

president is quoted as having stated that “compulsion 
is not a very satisfactory solution.” 

Instead, Mr. Meany will seek to encourage unity 
by assigning two-man teams from the AFL-CIO exec- 
utive council to assist local and state bodies in the 
settlement of their differences. 

When the AFL-CIO first merged at the national 
level in December, 1955, state and local central bodies 
were directed to complete merger arrangements by 
December 5, 1957, the date of the federation’s second 
biennial convention. Yet, when the convention began 
on December 5, only thirty-three states, Puerto Rico, 
and Alaska,! according to the AFL-CIO News, had 
complied with this directive. (Since the convention, 
mergers have taken place in Oklahoma and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, making a total of thirty-four states 
and three territories.) Approximately 170 local central 
bodies, such as central labor unions, had also merged 
by December 5, 1957. 

Labor’s Daily states that “the unmerged states are 
among the most highly industrialized in the country.” 
(See map.) It reports that the AFL-CIO executive 
council has indicated that prospects for voluntary 
mergers seem favorable in California, Florida, Idaho, 
Indiana, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin. However, troubles are expected in Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Rhode 
Island. 

Jurisdictional problems are at the root of many of 
the merger stalemates, according to this same news- 
paper. It says that in Michigan, for example, the CIO 
outnumbers the AFL 700,000 to 350,000 and “the only 
mergers that have been consummated have been in 
the cities of Grand Haven and Ludington, where the 
AFL predominates.” 

The AFL-CIO News indicates that merger in New 
Jersey is stalled by the following five major points of 
disagreement: “the per capita tax structure, the com- 
position of the executive board, officer and personnel 


+The territory of Alaska merged almost concurrently with the 
AFL-CIO convention, too late to appear on the first convention 
roll call, but in time for the second roll call. 
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representation, voting strength of affiliates, and the 
role of political action in the merged organization.” 
One side of the disagreement is voiced by the New 
Jersey Labor Herald—a newspaper endorsed by the 
state AFL. It maintains that merger troubles have 
developed over attempts of the CIO units to “swallow 
up” the AFL groups. The AFL paper charges that 
the state CIO has nullified all moves to bring about 
unity by “a flat demand that we change our each and 
every practice to conform with theirs.” 


Machinist Referendum on Strike Benefit 


During February, members of the Machinists’ union 
will be asked to vote on a proposed strike benefit fund 
from which eligible members would be able to draw 
$35 a week during an authorized strike. As described 
in The Machinist, this fund, if approved, will be fi- 
nanced by an increase in the monthly per capita tax 
of 70 cents—from $1.30 to $2. Fifty cents of the new 
per capita tax will go to the strike benefit fund, 
which will commence payments when $2 million has 
been accrued. The present strike benefit rate, which 
was set in 1912, is $10 a week. 

According to The Machinist, this new proposal 
would not involve any change in the local dues rates 
as specified in the union’s constitution. They are now 
$2 a month minimum for journeymen. In 1956, a pro- 
posal to increase this amount to a $4 a month min- 
imum was voted down in a membership referendum. 

In late 1957, a similar referendum was approved 
by members of the International Typographical Union. 
According to the AFL-CIO News, their strike benefit 
fund will be raised by assessing active members 1% 
of wages for the first three months of 1958, or longer 
if necessary, to bring the total amount accrued up to 
$500,000. No specified amount of benefit is stipulated 
under the Typographical Union plan. While voting to 
increase their strike fund, the ITU membership voted 
down another amendment that would have increased 
the monthly per capita tax from $1 to $1.50. 


Unions and the Older Worker 


The Upholsterers’ International Union has proposed 
that companies with whom they bargain support the 
UIU Industries’ Joint Committee on Retirement 
Preparation. As reported in the UIU Journal, the union 
hopes this year to begin a three-year retirement edu- 
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cation program for all union members between the 
ages of sixty and sixty-five. The object of the program 
is to help individuals make personal plans for retire- 
ment and to begin to carry out those plans. 

According to the Rubber Worker, a pilot study of 
the UIU program was carried out in 1956 among union 
members in Chicago and Napierville, Illinois. Topics 
covered in the pilot program included income main- 
tenance, health problems, use of leisure time, and such 
family problems as the location of the home after 
retirement. 

The UIU Journal reports that the success of this 
pilot program led to the proposal that all UIU em- 
ployers be invited to cooperate in the setting up of 
similar programs at their own companies. 

Looking at the problems of the older worker from 
another point of view, a recent issue of The Machinist 
devotes four full pages to age discrimination in the 
hiring of older job applicants. Under the heading, 
“Why They Blacklist Older Workers,” considerable 
space is devoted to exploding what the union terms 
“management myths”’—that is, the reasons firms give 
for having maximum age limitations. Other sections 
of the issue deal with what unions can do to prevent 
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age discrimination (such as negotiating nondiscrim- 
inatory clauses in their contracts), what the govern- 
ment can do (for example, educational campaigns) 
and, finally, what the older job seeker himself should 
do. 


U.S. to Arbitrate Wages Among 
Government R. R. Employees 


In what The Machinist terms a “precedent-making 
decision,” the Secretary of the Interior has agreed to 
arbitrate a wage dispute among government em- 
ployees. Workers involved are nonoperating employees 
of the Alaska Railroad, owned and operated by the 
Federal Government. The controversy is over the 
amount of the territorial differential that the railroad 
pays employees to compensate for the higher cost of 
living in Alaska. According to the union journal, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Seaton has agreed to let a mutu- 
ally agreeable arbitrator from the National Mediation 
Board hear and decide the case. This, The Machinist 
says, is the first time that a Federal Government agency 
has consented to wage arbitration, although the unions 
of government employees have long argued that such 
wage arbitration is legally permissible. 


Where State AFL and CIO Units Have and Have Not Merged 


GY 


STATE FEDERATIONS MERGED 


STATE FEDERATIONS NOT YET MERGED 
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Newspaper Guild Urges Recognition 
of Organizers’ Union 


At least one member union of the AFL-CIO has 
urged that the parent federation recognize the recently 
established Field Representatives Federation, which 
represents organizers on the AFL-CIO payroll. Ac- 
cording to The Guild Reporter, the American News- 
paper Guild submitted a resolution to the recent 
AFL-CIO convention calling for the AFL-CIO to bar- 
gain with the FRF. The executive council of the 
AFL-CIO has so far refused to recognize the union, 
maintaining that organizers are “managerial” em- 
ployees. (In a convention action lasting twenty-two 
seconds, the AFL-CIO referred the Newspaper Guild 
resolution back to the AFL-CIO executive council.) 


Company-Wide Seniority Called For 


In a recent issue of The White Collar, the Office 
Employees’ International Union President Howard 
Coughlin urges member locals to press for company- 
wide seniority in forthcoming negotiations. This is 
necessary, states Mr. Coughlin, if the union is to pro- 
tect senior employees against the possibility of layoffs. 

The Office Employees’ Union, he maintains, favors 
company-wide seniority in contrast to departmental 
seniority because departmental seniority “in effect 
limits the seniority of individuals to a single depart- 
ment of the company when many of the classifications 
involved are common throughout the company. Under 
a departmental seniority system it would be theo- 
retically possible for an individual with twenty years 
of service to be laid off when a person in the same 
classification in another department . . . was retained 
with six months’ seniority.” 

In addition to company-wide seniority, Mr. Cough- 
lin calls upon OEIU locals to protect employees from 
excessive pay cuts if they are transferred to lower- 
rated jobs. And where individuals are permanently 


Labor Press Directory Issued 


The first official directory of member publications 
of the International Labor Press Association has been 
_issued. The directory contains a listing of 301 journals, 
including AFL-CIO and Canadian Labour Congress 
international unions as well as local and regional papers 
endorsed by AFL-CIO and CLC groups. For each 
journal, the name, address, frequency of publication, 
editor, format and policy on accepting advertising 
is given. 

The directory has been published by the Interna- 
tional Labor Press Association, 815 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Single copies are available on 
request to Bernard R. Mullady, secretary-treasurer 
of the ILPA. 


laid off, he urges the locals to negotiate a policy of 
“generous severance pay.” He’ concludes: “It is also 
necessary to provide for a recall list so that individuals 
laid off can be given an opportunity of reemployment 
in the event the company [later] enlarges its staff.” 


Labor's Daily Pleads Its Case 


In an open letter to presidents of all unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO, Labor’s Daily has made a strong 
plea for financial support to assure its continued ex- 
istence. It backs this plea with the argument that it 
is “the only daily newspaper printing news of special 
interest to organized labor in the United States and 
Canada.” Since it was founded five years ago, the 
paper has been supported financially by the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. But in the past few 
months it has repeatedly stated that this expense has 
become extremely burdensome for a single union to 
carry. In a pre-AFL-CIO convention issue, Labor's 
Daily stated that it should be sponsored by the AFL- 
CIO as such, or by a representative group of AFL-CIO 
unions. 

Following the convention, the newspaper describes 
what it terms “the first concrete steps taken in five 
years to assure the continuation of Labor’s Daily.” A 
committee of union officials has been established to 
garner support for the paper. According to Labor's 
Daily, “One of the most heartening aspects . . . was 
the pledge of the International Union of Electrical 
Workers (IUE) to underwrite 10% of the cost of 
continuing the newspaper if as many as ten unions 
participate in its ownership.” (The feeling that other 
union leaders expressed at the convention, however, 
indicates that it is unlikely that ten unions will par- 
ticipate in its support.) 


Gradual Decline in Directly Chartered Unions 


The AFL-CIO News reports that the number of 
unions directly chartered by the parent federation has 
been reduced to 608. These unions, which predate the 


AFL-CIO merger, were known in the AFL as federal 


labor unions, and in the CIO as local industrial unions. 
At the time of the AFL-CIO merger 844 such unions 
existed. Between that time and September 30, 1957, 
158 unions had become affiliated with international 
unions, forty-three had transferred to the Canadian 
Labour Congress, and thirty-five had disbanded. The 
608 unions still in existence claim a membership of 
131,778. 


Mari P. Dorsanpt 
Division of Personnel Administration 


+The article, “Whither the Directly Chartered Union?” in the 
July, 1957, Management Record, p. 261, deals with some of the 
reasons why the number of directly chartered unions has decreased. 
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Retail Price Level Rises with Automotive Push 


After a look at November prices, which showed the largest hike for any month in 
the year, the movement of solid and liquid fuels since 1953 is examined 


HE RETAIL price level, as measured by THE 

ConrerENcE Boarp’s consumer price index, in 
November registered its largest increase so far in 
1957. The price hike, however, was almost entirely of 
a seasonal nature. Advances in transportation costs, 
reflecting the introduction of the higher priced 1958 
car models, accounted for about three-fifths of the 
rise. 

The 0.5% advance brought the all-items index for 
the United States to 105.9 (1953 = 100), which was 
2.6% above year-ago levels. The purchasing power of 
the consumer dollar declined to 94.5 cents (1953 dol- 
lar = 100 cents) . This was 0.4 cent below the October, 
1957, figure and 2.5 cents below November, 1956. 

The price picture in general was fairly stable in 
November. Food and apparel, two of the five major 
groups making up the index, remained unchanged from 
their October, 1957, levels; and a third, housing, regis- 
tered only a fractional advance of 0.1%. However, a 
substantial increase of 2.7% in transportation costs 
provided the upward push for the total price level. 
This was augmented by a modest 0.3% advance for 
sundries. 


The Stable Groups 


Food costs, as a result of balancing movements 
within its component groups, remained unchanged 
from the previous month. Declines of 1.3% occurred 
in the meat, fish and poultry group, and the “other 
food” group dropped 0.3%. All the remaining food 
groups registered advances. 

Responsible for the drop in the meat, fish and poul- 
try group were price decreases for pork (—3.1%) and 
poultry (—3.4%). Beef was a slight 0.1% cheaper. 
The “other food” group decrease was attributable to 
a 1.3% drop in coffee prices and a 0.2% decline in 
sugar and sweets. 

The largest of the offsetting increases (1.4%) was 
registered by the dairy products and eggs group. Eggs 
continued their counter-seasonal upward movement 
with a 2.7% advance, while fresh milk and butter also 
continued higher. Fruits and vegetables, which had 
moved down seasonally for some time, reversed their 
trend with a 0.9% increase. This was the result of 
scattered price hikes throughout the group, with 
fresh vegetables registering the largest advance. 
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Cereal and bakery products continued to move higher 
(0.4%), as a decline in flour prices was more than 
offset by higher bread prices. 

The apparel index remained unchanged over the 
month. The upward movement of men’s apparel was 
so slight as to leave the index unaffected. And women’s 
clothing prices remained at their October, 1957, level 
as scattered price increases were balanced by frac- 
tional decreases. 


The Increases 


Housing costs were up fractionally, with solid fuels, 
gas rates, rent and household operation costs all mov- 
ing higher. On the other hand, furnishings and equip- 
ment and home repair costs remained unchanged. The 
sundries index showed a similar picture of scattered 
increases intermixed with stability. Personal and 
medical care both registered advances, while recrea- 
tion costs and alcoholic beverage and tobacco prices 
remained stable. 

The advance of the transportation index was almost 
entirely the result of the introduction of the higher- 
priced 1958 car models. The impact of these higher 
prices was especially great since the new-car market 
had been depressed in anticipation of the new models. 
Thus, new car prices rose 9.5% over the month, while 
used cars were up only slightly. As a result, the auto- 
mobile transportation index rose 3.1%. This increase, 
combined with a modest 0.3% advance in public 
transportation charges, resulted in the substantial 
2.7% rise in the over-all transportation index. 


Yearly Changes 


Compared with a year ago, all commodity and serv- 
ice groups were higher. The sundries index led with a 
3.2% increase. All its constituent parts shared in this 
rise: alcoholic beverages and tobacco advanced 3.6%, 
medical and personal care were up 3.1% and 3.5% 
respectively, and recreation costs rose 2.1%. 

Food prices registered the second largest increase, 
3.0%. The meat, fish and poultry group showed the 
greatest price advance over the year as it rose 4.7%. 
Pork, up 9.3%, beef, up 2.1%, and other meats, up 
8.3%, provided the upward force. Poultry, on the 
other hand, proved the best buy for the year as prices 
declined 2.1%. Cereal and bakery products, climbing 


Consumer Price Index—United States 
Cities over 50,000 population 
1953 = 100 


FOOD HOUSING 


ALL 
ae Meat, Cereal, Dairy Fruits, Other Buc, Peqennee 
Fish, Bakery | Products, Vege- Food at Total Rent Elee- 
Poultry | Products Eggs tables Home Total Gas tricity 
T9556) May siicc slec nis eels 101.2 ath 88.5 105.0 94.4 105.6 ait 6 .6 105.37} 109.17} 102.0 
UNC re coalesce esi 101.7 2 89.9 105.3 94.3 112.1 107.4 102.7 107.7 105.37} 108.97} 102.0 
DULY ere svat seers 102.1 nif 90.9 105.5 95.1 114.2 108.0 102.8 107.9 103.9 106.0 102.0 
AUCUSE ccc Miss emcees 102.3 4 92.5 105.7 96.5 100.8 108.5 103.0 108.0 104.0 106.1 102.0 
September........ 102.4 3 93.6 105.8 97.4 105.8 109.1 103.3 108.1 104.3 106.5 102.0 
Wchobers au tise ccs 102.7 ste) 95.1 106.4 99.0 102.7 109.7 103.4 108.4 104.7 106.5 102.4 
November........ 103.2 .5 93.5 106.6 99.7 102.1 DOs 103.6 108.5 105.3 106.8 102.4 
December......... 103.2 .5 92.6 106.8 99.1 103.3 110.4 103.7 108.6 105.5 106.5 102.4 
1956 Annual Average... 101.9 .0 90.7 105.6 96.8 105.2 107.8 102.9 107.8 105.07} 107.77} 102.1 
1957 January... ...2... 103.4 12 Oi erg 107.1 97.8 104.1 110.8 5 Pate 107.8 109.5 102.2 
Rebruaryiie. 20. 103.6 5 92.4 107.7 97.2 104.8 at Bie va 9 108.6 109.5 102.2 
March saris teste 103.7 A 92.5 108.1 96.4 104.2 TL 72 =o 108.7 109.6 102.2 
UND Secaei cece ae 103.9 6 93.1 108.6 95.6 105.2 .0 A A 108.8 109.4 102.2 
May). ch ienctaaes 104.1 cA 93.9 108.9 94.7 108.7 2 A as) 108.5 109.5 102.3 
DUNS Me ate aea 104.5 .0 95.7 109.3 94.0 111.3 .0 ns) 6 108.3 109.4 102.4 
BULA eel sive ties 104.8 8 97.2 109.6 95.0 111.9 .0 5 oll 106.6 106.7 102.7 
AMUSE aimee 105.1 5) 99.9 109.8 97.4 108.2 0 5 2 106.4 106.8 102.7 
September........ 105.3 6 100.3 109.9 99.6 105.4 .0 wf 3 106.6 107.0 102.7 
Octobersss..n0 seo. 105.4 5 99.2 110.2 102.0 104.0 .0 .0 9 106.9 106.9 102.7 
November........ 105.9 5 97.9 110.6 103.4 .9 aa al! .0 107.3 102.7 
HOUSING (continued) APPAREL wah REBASED INDEXES 
eae ARADDACIDY 2 ET | ei RPT a eee PHT ARAN CHASING Purchasing ; 
Furnish- Other POR- |SUNDRIES} VALUE Value of : 
ings, Household Total Men’s Women’s | TATION OF All Items January, All Items 
Equipment | Operations Apparel Apparel DOLLAR | (January 1939 (1947-49 
1989 = 100)} Dollar = 100) 
19560 Maye... ee a ds0. 99.1 102.4 99.7 100.3 98.2 104.1 103.8 98.8 183.9 54.4 115.2 
RUINS arse ete ree 99.1 102.4 99.9 100.5 98.3 103.9 103.9 98.3 184.7 54.1 115.8 
DULY oie ae ta et haioverkcors 99.0 102.8 100.0 100.7 98.2 104.0 | 104.2 97.9 185.4 53.9 116.2 
AUGUSE se cceheletel ate 98.9 103.0 100.2 101.1 98.3 103.9 104.5 97.8 185.8 53.8 116.4 | 
September........ 99.3 103.6 100.3 101.6 98.2 104.1 104.7 97.6 186.0 53.8 116.6 
October’e> sacscee en 99.3 103.6 100.5 101.7 98.3 104.1 105.0 97.4 186.5 53.6 116.9 
November........ 99.5 103.7 100.7 102.0 98.3 107.7 105.2 96.9 187.3 53.4 117.4 
December........ 99.8 103.8 100.7 102.1 98.2 107.9 105.4 96.9 187.5 53.3 117.5 
1956 Annual Average... 99.3 102.8 100.0 100.8 98.2 105.0 104.2 98.1 185.1 54.0 116.0 
1957 January.......... 99.8 104.5 100.8 102.3 98.2 107.8 105.5 96.7 187.8 53.3 117.7 
February......... 100.0 104.8 100.9 102.3 98.4 107.7 105.8 96.5 188.2 53.1 117.9 
Marchi fava. 100.4 105.2 101.0 102.4 98.5 107.3 106.1 96.4 188.4 53.1 118.1 
TN oy wl RP irs Ste 100.5 105.3 101.1 102.5 98.5 107.4 106.3 96.2 188.7 53.0 118.3 
Maye ay. tise aioe tne 100.4 105.5 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.4 106.5 96.0 189.1 52.9 118.5 
PUDE es eRe ee 100.5 105.6 101.2 102.6 98.5 107.5 106.7 95.7 189.7 52.7 118.9 
lyse es 100.4 105.9 101.2 102.6 98.4 107.6 107.2 95.4 190.3 52.6 119.2 
AUGUST eincieas conte 100.3 106.4 101.5 102.7 98.7 107.6 107.7 95.1 190.9 52.4 119.6 
September........ 100.8 106.6 101.8 102.8 99.3 107.6 108.0 95.0 191.2 52.3 119.9 ¥ 
October.......... 101.0 107.1 102.0 102.9 99.5 107.4 108.3 94.9 191.4 52.2 120.0 
November........ 101.0 107.3 102.0 103.0 99.5 110.3 108.6 94.5 192.2 52.0 120.5 x 
Consumer Price Index—United States 
Annual Averages 1914-1956" 
1953 = 100 s 
Purchasin, Purchasin i . 
Year All Items Value oft Year All Items Value of x Year AllItems Arete Year All Items Are ¢ 
Dollar Dollar Dollar Dollar " 
1914....... 40.3 PAB oT A TOVG: yas oe 67.8 147.5 || 1936....... 54.8 182.5 || 1947....... 84.7 118.1 : 
NOG eee ci. 40.0 950.0 || 1926....... 68.3 146.4 || 19387....... 57.2 174.8 || 1948....... 90.1 111.0 F 
NOUG es. 43.0 PEP Gr Oe teenies 66.9 149.5 || 1938.00... 55.7 Lo NA SaO ee te ae 88.8 112.6 
DONTE Ets ais 51.38 194.9 |} 1928....... 65.9 11ST 7) LOSOR ee 55.0 181.8 || 1950.2 ...3. 90.0 111.1 ; 
NODS Were ae-<,< 59.5 L68 Ail 9 29 ere 65.6 152.4 || 1940....... 55.4 180.551) 1951.. .2... 97.0 103.1 i 
NOUS tess :5s 67.6 147-9 5]\ 1930 See 63.4 Wehr (ile Gaal eae Ke ees a 58.3 VEG Ose re ke 99.5 100.5 ; 
LOLO eaeycrcas 77.8 198.5 || 1931....... 57.0 175.4 |} 1942....... 64.5 15550) || 1958% 205%. 100.0 100.0 
MOST Rag etait fs 66.8 a fs | CS ee ye 50.9 LOG<5: || 1943. vetj..2 68.2 146.6 || 1954....... 100.2 99.8 
UY 478 eee 63.6 VOT S2Fl AD SS anata: 49.0 204.1 || 1944....... 69.1 144.7 || 1956....... 100.3 99.7 
LOSS oe. 65.4 LOZ 9 WOSd ose... 51.8 193.1 || 1945....... 70.2 142.5 || 1956......: 101.9 98.1 
VOQA cider s 66.1 ROLSSr | MOSS eigen 53.6 186.6 || 1946....... 74.9 133.5 
alndexes from 1914 through 1919 are for the month of July only and are not annual averages 
r Revised 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 


NOTE: These indexes show changes in consumer prices only. They do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. 


1953 = 100 


Nov. 1957 | Oct. 1957 | Nov. 1956 


Cities Surveyed Monthly 


Percentage 
Changes 


Oct. 1957 | Nov. 1956 
to to 
Nov. 1957 | Nov. 1957 


1953 = 100 


Nov. 1957] Oct. 1957 | Nov. 1956 


Percentage 
Changes 


Oct. 1957 | Nov. 1956 
to) to 
Nov. 1957 | Nov. 1957 


Chicago Los Angeles 
Allitems: adios... .)6 « 108.6 107.9 105.5 +0.6 +2.9 | All Items............ 105.2 105.1 102.5 +0.1 +2.6 
ROOU aia tind eleysiels & 104.2 | 103.7 101.4 +0.5 +2.8 ROGGY, Niece: 103.2 103.1 99.5 +0.1 +3.7 
Housing) 025.68 111.4 111.4 109.1 0 +2.1 Housing........... 104.5 104.4 101.7 +0.1 +2.8 
Apparel. .\et sa)eis se 102.5 102.7 101.6 —0.2 +0.9 Apparel Uinuesaeis<« 102.2 102.4 99.8 —0.2 +2.4 
Transportation..... 114.3 109.4 106.8 +4.5 +7.0 Transportation..... 108.1 107.2 108.5 +0.8 —0.4 
Sundries........... 110.6 110.6 107.4 0 +3.0 Sundries sen ace 108.6 108.7 104.5 —0.1 +3.9 
Houston New York 
aT beams ee as ian? 3:6. 106.4 104.7 102.9 +1.6 +3.4 | All Items............ 105.8 105.6 103.3 +0.2 +2.4 
Raye Wee WA Al es Raw eae 103.8 104.1 101.1 —0.3 +2.7 POO tet reve etaratecaees 104.5 104.1 101.0 +0.4 +3.5 
lousy Yen be aiec as 106.6 106.3 103.5 +0.3 +3.0 Housing's fon cee eke 105.9 105.9 104.2 0 +1.6 
Apparel ds.) svcctie » « 103.4 | 103.2) 101.5) +0.2 |) -+1.9 Apparell...ahew. och 100.6 | 101.0 99.3} —0.4] +1.3 
Transportation..... WS 25 101.1 105.5 | +12.3 +7.6 Transportation..... 118.1 116.6 116.2 +1.3 +1.6 
Sundries), ()ics.s s. 106.4 106.8 103.3 —0.4 +3.0 Sundries... ee ccak es 106.1 106.2 103.5 —0.1 +2.5 
Cities Surveyed Quarterly 
es Percentage ae Percen 
1953 = 100 Chonece 1953 = 100 Chae 
Aug. 1957 | Nov. 1956 Aug. 1957 | Nov, 1956 
Nov. 1957 | Aug. 1957 | Nov. 1956 to to Nov. 1957 | Aug. 1957 | Noy. 1956 to to 
Nov. 1957 | Nov. 1957 Nov. 1957 | Nov. 1957 
Akron Duluth-Superior 
All Items............ 106.7 105.9 104.5 +0.8 watt All Ttemsy. 2). scsi 6 eee 106.3} 106.2 103.5 +0.1 +2.7 
MOOG TT cere rata tease 103.9 103.7 101.2 +0.2 +2.7 Hoodies Uses eer. 103.4 105.0 99.9 —1.5 +3.5 
Housing: saaescs aes 107.3 | 106.8 }, 9105.7 +0.5 +1.5 Housing) ise ives. 5 107.2} 106.8] 104.6 +0.4 +2.5 
ADPATel le tactic ise 101.2 101.1 100.4 +0.1 +0.8 Apparel sole ilainave ee 100.5 100.3 100.3 +0.2 +0.2 
Transportation..... 111.3 | 107.5 | 109.3) +3.5 +1.8 Transportation..... 110.7} 107.8] 108.1 +2.7 | +2.4 
Sundriesinkeasok ss 110.0 109.4] 106.8] -+0.5 +3.0 Sundries. 7). ee 109.8 109.8 | 105.6 0 +4.0 
Baltimore Richmond 
AMG tems 1:),)5 2.02 62 3: 105.6 105.1 103.2 | +0.5 =-2,.9 | All Ttems..):., ci) ees « 104.2 | 103.9 101.8 +0.3 +2.4 
Hood tewasins sce 102.1 102.7 99.4 —0.6 Seth Hood Wkivenee abe oe 100.3 101.4 97.1 —1.1 +3.3 
18 Goyh eit te ons eee 105.8 105.7 103.9 +0.1 +1.8 Housingsath cas eas 105.5 104.9 103.0 +0.6 +2.4 
ADPAYEL. shobtaces Soca. 102.6 102.2 101.5 +0.4 +1.1 Apparell senescent 101.6 101.5 101.1 +0.1 +0.5 
Transportation..... 111.1 107.3} 109.3} +3.5 +1.6 Transportation..... 109.0 | 106.1 106.8 | +2.7] +2.1 
Sundriess 405). «0-15. 109.3 108.7 | 105.0 +0.6 +4.1 Sundries. Se eee 106.5 106.3 | 103.7 +0.2 +2.7 
Boston Rochester 
PTT Gems eile '< etaios-,si0 106.7 105.6 103.2 =-1.0') '--3.4. 1 All Items. 0.05.05... 106.1 105.0 | 102.8 +1.0 +3.2 
OOU cries curses + 103.2 | 103.6 99.4 —0.4 +3.8 TE OOG ier ts sibvaicts acto 106.2 106.6 101.9 —0.4 +4.2 
LOUSINP odes hes 109.1 106.8 104.7 +2.2 +4.2 Housing... 3j.)5.0... 104.2 103.6 102.1 +0.6 +2.1 
Apparel........... 102:0 | 101.7} 101.0 +0.3 +1.0 Apparel ........0065 101.0 100.4 100.3 +0.6 +0.7 
Transportation..... 107.9 | 105.1 107.4 +2.7 +0.5 Transportation..... 109.2} 104.6} 106.0] +4.4 +3.0 
Sundries: sos. =: 110.7 109.7 106.1 +0.9 +4.3 Sundries! 20s sk 109.8 107.7 104.7 +1.9 +4.9 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
All Ttems..¢ 0.4.6. 104.1 103.5 101.4 +0.6 ee? WAN Temas). eas ee dace 104.3 | 104.1 102.1 +0.2} +2.2 
OOM Pr igedisteass.3 99.8 100.2 96.6 —0.4 +3.3 Ody aces ae negate 102.0 102.7 98.9 —0.7 +3.1 
Wlousingesn tre ie <.stsjer- 102.8 | 102.5} 101.3}; +0.3 +1.5 Housings 2 cccches ss > 104.1 103.9 | 102.6 +0.2 +1.5 
Apparele ce scce cts: 105.0 104.4 104.2 +0.6 +0.8 Apparel’ etc ieatcae 104.1 103.7 102.1 +0.4 +2.0 
Transportation..... 111.8 | 108.0} 108.6 OMe +2.9 Transportation..... 107.6 105.8 106.5 +1.7 +1.0 
Sundries........:.. 108.3 107.8} 103.8 +0.5 +4.3 SUNALIES hans hers is 106.0} 105.7] 103.4 +0.3 +2.5 
Dallas San-Francisco-Oakland 
ANMTGemis coe eclesr.ss 104.3 103.3 101.8 +1.0 =2e0 | All Temas ity ee. 106.2 105.6 104.1 +0.6 +2.0 
HOOd eee islesjeta dave sis 100.4 101.2 98.7 —0.8 Sees Hooda etosialen: 103.5 102.6 102.2 +0.9 +1.3 
Housings ies ce ss « 104.0} 103.8] 101.6 +0.2 +2.4 Gas gcc 106.0} 105.6 103.7 +0.4 +2.2 
Apparel ¢.iiaisis'aess 102.3 | 101.8} 101.2 +0.5 Stay! iMpparellien varoe 102.7 |} 102.8] 101.5 —0.1 +1.2 
nsportation..... 108.9 102.9 105.7 +5.8 +3.0 Transportation..... 106.8 106.0 105.3 +0.8 +1.4 
Sunidries........... 107.7 | 106.8} 103.5 +0.8 +4,1 Sundries. 2.0.55... 112.0} 110.9} 107.8} +1.0 +3.9 
Detroit Wilmington 
All Items............ 107.4 | 106.5 104.2} +0.8 +8.1] All Items............ 106.2} 105.7] 102.5 +0.5 +3.6 
WOOT Aude cree cls 5's 107.2 | 106.6 102.8 +0.6 +4.3 Rood eae see ene es 102.4 102.6 98.5 —0.2 +4.0 
ousinge ae ct ioe. 106.7 | 106.7} 105.2 0 +1.4 Housing t.t. jase ie 105.9 105.3 | 103.2 +0.6 +2.6 
Apparelinss cciycccw:. 102.0} 101.4 100.4 +0.6 +1.6 Apparelitnsis daca. ok 102.3 101.5 100.4 +0.8] +1.9 
ansportation..... 109.0 | 106.7] 106.4 +2.2) +2.4 Transportation..... 108.4 | 106.6 106.5 +1.7] +41.8 
Sundries ......... 5: 110.9 | 109.1 105.7 +1.6 +4.9 DUNGTICS; G55 oc ete ces 113.7 | 113.4 106.3 +0.3 +7.0 
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slowly but steadily, added 3.8% to their price level. 
And dairy products and eggs rose 3.7%. The rise of 
the latter group was in great part due to the price 
recovery of eggs, which were up 8.6%. Fresh milk and 
manufactured dairy products chalked up lesser in- 
creases. Fruit and vegetable prices rose 2.7% above 
November, 1956, levels, as there were substantial 
price hikes for fresh fruits and vegetables and canned 
fruits. These were partly offset by lower prices for 
dried and frozen produce and canned vegetables. The 
“other food” group was off 1.3% under the impact of 
a 11.4% decline in coffee prices. It was the only food 
group to register a decrease over the year. 

Transportation and housing costs both rose 2.4%. 
Higher public transportation charges—up 4.4%—pro- 
vided the main impetus for the transportation hike, 
while the service groups played a major role in the 
upward movement of housing. Household operations 
and repair and improvement costs were up 3.5% and 
3.4% respectively, while rents rose 2.37%. 

Apparel costs rose 1.3%, with men’s and women’s 
clothing contributing almost equally to the rise. The 
former was 1.0% higher, and the latter 1.2%. Dry 
cleaning and shoe repair charges rose at a greater 
rate, as did all services. They were 3.5% higher. 


A LOOK AT FUEL 


Both solid and liquid fuels have advanced substan- 
tially beyond their 1953 price levels, as consumers of 
coal and oil well realize. In October, 1957, the solid 
fuel index (including coal, coke and wood) was 7.8% 
higher than in 1953. During the same period liquid 
fuels (oil and kerosene) rose approximately the same 
amount—8.0%. 

Actually, the price patterns of the two fuel indexes 


have not been as similar as the closeness of these fig- 
ures seems to suggest. In October, 1954, the fuel cost 
of both consumer groups was below 1953, with the 
coal user experiencing the greater decrease (2.8% as 
against 1.5% for oil). 

By October, 1955, however, the trends split sharply. 


The oil consumer was paying 1.6% more for his fuel ~ | 


than in 1953, while the purchaser of coal was enjoying 
a 2.0% drop in price. But the yearly change from 
October, 1955, to October, 1956, was similar for both 
categories. Solids rose 4.8% and liquids 4.4%. By this 
time, however, liquid heat cost 6.1% more than in 
1953, while solid heat had risen only 2.77%. In the next 
year—from October, 1956,.to October, 1957—it was the 
consumer of coal and other solid fuels who faced the 
largest increase, 5.0%; the rise in liquid heat slowed 
down to 1.8%. 

During the month of October, 1957, solid fuel prices 
followed a normal seasonal cycle. But liquid fuel 
prices fell 0.7% over the month—the first time in the 
past four years that any decrease had been registered 
in fuel in the fall months. 

Although both the solid and liquid fuel indexes 
show periods of seasonality, this is more pronounced 
in the price movement of solids. This index reaches 
its peak in the early part of the year, during January, 
February and March. Prices begin falling in March or 
April and continue to drop until the low point is 
reached in July. For the past four years, prices of 
solid fuels have declined at a fairly consistent sea- 
sonal pace. The largest decrease occurred in 1954, 
when July prices fell 5.5% from January levels. In 
1956, the March to July change was —3.3%, the 
smallest decline in this period. Despite this relatively 
small decrease in June and July, 1956, coal could still 
be purchased for less than the 1953 average price. 


Solid and Liquid Fuel Indexes 
1953=100 
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As prices climbed to their seasonal heights, each 
year’s advance was steeper than the preceding year’s. 
In 1955 and 1956, year-end prices were already above 
the old season’s high. From July, 1956, to February, 
1957, solid fuel prices rose 10.2%, the largest increase 
since 1953. And the usual 3% to 5% summer decline 
could not offset this advance; July, 1957, prices were 
much above the levels of the past three summers. 

Over the past four years, liquid fuels have reached 
seasonal peaks in February, March, and April. Prices 
_ were generally lower during the spring and summer 
months than at any other time of year. However, 
there was no clear or steady seasonal descent of prices 
such as occurred in solids. Nor did liquid heat prices 
fall as far from seasonal highs as did prices for solids. 

For example, the greatest decrease was 3.8% from 
February to April, 1954. And in 1956, April to May 


Management 


Human Relations in Business—It is the author’s contention 
that human relations is “an art rather than a science” 
and as such requires a basic philosophy and framework 
if it is to be effectively taught and practiced in business. 
His book offers an extremely comprehensive “framework” 
including coverage of such comparatively recent advances 
as: human relations training and executive development; 
the influence of organization structure on human rela- 
tions; role playing; group dynamics and participation; 
human problems with wage incentives; communication 
analysis; stafi-line problems; human effects of automa- 
tion; and the human problems involved in decentralization. 
Fourteen case problems are included as well as various 
other examples and illustrations from business, numerous 
charts and drawings and supplementary reading lists at 
the end of each chapter. By Keith Davis, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, New York, 1957, 557 pp. $6.50 


The World of David Dubinsky—This book is primarily a 
biography of the president of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, written by the former editor 
of the union’s publication, Justice. But while the author 
states that the book is not a history of the ILGWU itself, 
considerable coverage is given to the union’s growth, its 
participation in politics, its battles with communists and 
racketeers, and its collective bargaining achievements. By 
Maz D. Danish, The World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1957, 347 pp., $4.75. 


New Concepts in Wage Determination—A collection of orig- 
inal essays evaluating the present status of wage theory 
and exploring new approaches to this field. Emphasis is on 
such considerations as the status of the firm, the conse- 
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prices moved downward only 0.1%. Prices held steady 
through July of that year, making summer rates 
higher than the preceding winter’s. In 1957, prices 
dropped 3.1% from April to August. However, after 
inching up slightly, they fell to a yearly low in Oc- 
tober. 

In contrast with solid fuels, oil prices did not rise 
each year at an increasingly faster pace from seasonal 
lows. Between April, 1954, and March, 1955, prices 
rose 5.5%. The following year from July, 1955, to 
April, 1956, the upward advance was 4.2%. The larg- 
est increase was recorded in April, 1957, when liquid 
fuel costs moved 7.38% above May, 1956. 


Zorn CAMPBELL 
Hewen B. Junz 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Bookshelf 


low, John T. Dunlop, E. Robert Livernash, Arthur M. 
Ross, Richard A. Lester, Lloyd G. Reynolds, Clark Kerr, 
and Melvin Rothbaum. The book was sponsored by the 
Labor Relations Council of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Edited by George W. Taylor and Frank C. Pierson, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, New York, 1957, 
836 pp., $6.50. 


Elements of Supervision—This is an extensively revised edi- 
tion of a book that originally developed out of a training 
course for supervisors during World War II when they 
were vitally needed in industry. In attempting to cover the 
important developments in the past fifteen years, the au- 
thors have added seven new chapters, including ones on 
“Tnterviewing—A Skill Needed in Supervising,” “The Su- 
pervisor and Mental Health,” “The Supervisor and Mo- 
tion and Time Study,” and “The Supervisor and Stores 
and Material Control.” An appendix on statistical quality 
control has also been incorporated into the new edition. 
By William R. Spriegel, Edward Schulz and William B. 
Spriegel, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, New York, 
1957, 349 pp., $6. 


Employee Appraisal; What the Supervisor Should Know 
and Do—Employee appraisal is one of the tools used to 
determine the worth of an employee to his company in 
terms of (1) job performance and (2) promotability. This 
bulletin outlines common weaknesses that may prevent 
the supervisor from making effective appraisals of his em- 
ployees. These include lack of interest, overemphasis on 
isolated events, and extremes of leniency or severity rep- 
resented by the halo effect at one end and personal bias 
or prejudice at the other. The pamphlet contains a de- 


tailed outline on how to conduct the appraisal interview 
and a sample employee appraisal questionnaire. By Waldo 
E. Fisher, Industrial Relations Section, California Institute 
of Technology, Pasadena, California, 1957, 15 pp., $1. 


| quences of a possible strike, the effects of job evaluation, 
and the role of large-scale enterprise. Contributors are 
| Leland Hazard, Nathaniel Goldfinger, Everett M. Kassa- 
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AFL-CIO Convention 


(Continued from page 12) 


came in the form of a resolution on collective bargain- 
ing objectives. The resolution called for unions to 
“press particularly for higher wages” to bolster con- 
sumer buying. It said that the “record of the 1954 
economic recession” showed that “the continued ne- 
gotiation of wage increases that year in the face of a 
general economic downturn was a stimulating force 
for a pickup in economic activity.” 

The AFL-CIO set as bargaining goals (1) “the 
reduction of hours of work with no reduction in take- 
home pay”; (2) “improved health and welfare plans, 
and programs for guaranteed employment and fully 
adequate supplemental unemployment benefits.” 

Walter P. Reuther, in speaking for the resolution, 
made his only major convention speech. He said that 
the purpose of the resolution was to make clear “to 


people high in government and people high in the 
corporate structures .. . that when we sit at the bar- 
gaining table in 1958 we will have no part whatsoever 
in any kind of wage freeze in any shape whatsoever.” 
Observers at the convention, however, thought that 
Mr. Reuther’s major speech was notable not for what 
he said but for what he didn’t say. No mention was 
made by him of the shorter workweek as the bargain- 
ing goal for 58. 


Ill. ADMINISTRATION'S LABOR LEGISLATION 
PROGRAM 


In appearing before the. AFL-CIO convention, Sec- 
retary of Labor James P. Mitchell gave the delegates 
a preview of what President Eisenhower’s message to 
Congress will be with regard to desired labor legisla- 
tion. At first, the delegates enthusiastically greeted 
the proposals. But after a weekend to think it over, 
they started to criticize specific sections. By the time 
the convention was drawing to an end there was only 
one section that they endorsed wholeheartedly. 


AFL-CIO’s General Fund Balance Sheet 


Assets 


CGE (a tape n etry ce ae RESIS carmel Hy pin Ean Pla Me Peg ea a ae lel ican 
Tnvestmentisecurities (at cost)! 40.).0 wens selene daremc ee eet 
WS; Government securities! .2.5.f2/4 Sadan owhine «aus dare eee ninals 
Otheriunvestmentenk:.. as achat shh ood cle Saciold cys Sateen 
Per capita taxes receivable from affiliates .................0000- 
Woansereceivable Cnet) met ciue Genre al cage Mec UE lle A Aaliteln oo SAL ATHT) Ey 
Office tunds'and other’ receivables 2.5/4.) 6iGuita os 8. okie we en 
Bixeduassetsy tick nk (aide Wek city tiike sid teasers eo slots sha eesidtieh ae aeae 
Meadquarters land'and building). .)5).2).y..6. «aes esas arenes oles 

1 DENT bg PUPN Rat Ra BSS Rea i Senn Ne ems ah CEES E Ls 
Building Met) ene cca wana aera tiaraphele iso cra are eae a 
Furniture, fixtures and equipment (met) .................5. 
Prepare yEXpPenses o..)< ler e(etarde-eus. vie)F aseiseemrumieiararers alesis mealeatare, ageteliehale 


Liabilities and net worth 


Liabilities 
‘Notes! payable to the ‘bank «4.5, sascscs ten tiuciscitoe oe sae 
PAGCOUNES [DAV ADLE ise, stciaccka tole ctipees MMs a Nite obi ial adsve a ecaaeeetat 
Salaries and travel expense! 0.) hlonsbiaaen eke e temic tate 
Payroll taxes and other deductions from 
employees; earnings .-.25 smdesen ies kine woeko ue wabaemeiee 


Potala bilities: yeas) ahve ne ee ee ee See 
Net worth, general fund, represented by the excess 
Olpassetsxoversiabuities ta. A vie ay atte tt at) eae oe eee 
Total liabilities 
send, Neb: WOrtlhe hac este ee Oia: Cae 


Increase 
June 30, December 5, or 
1957 1955 Decrease 


$ 579,832.35 $1,088,604.26 $ (508,771.91*) 


847,490.78 847,490.78 
20,000.00 20,000.00 
660,415.00 784,869.05 (124,454.05*) 
7,692.55 $5,384.82 (27,692.27*) 
126,555.06 407,840.85 (281,285.79*) 
863,652.08 863,652.08 
4,117,486.69 2,596,149.59 1,521,337.10 
479 387 23 157,708.55 321,678.68 
71,188.05 73,991.98 (2,808.93*) 
$7,778,699.79 $6,875,691.96 8 898,007.83 
985,342.07 a 985,342.07 
802,433.22 621,885.20 (819,451.98*) 
56,950.61 22,763.21 34,187.40 
68,404.08 27,170.13 41,233.95 
1,413,129.98 671,818.54 741,311.44 
756,946.54 747,141.16 9,805.38 
604,290.00 (604,290.00*) 
29,956.65 23,843.19 6,113.46 
2,200,033.17 2,047,092.89 152,940.28 
5,573,666 .62 4,828,599 .07 745 067.55 
$7,773,699.79 $6,875,691.96 $ 898,007.83 


1The headquarters Peneas at 815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. was in the process of construction on December 5, 1955. Construction was 


completed during 195 
* All starred figures in parentheses represent a decrease. 
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AFL-CIO’s General Fund—Statement of Income and Expenses 


Income 
Per capita taxes from national and international unions 


Per capita taxes, initiation and reinstatement fees from local 

ROM SMM NEU ride al ties cists siete er caceie a 4 war ncwi dials 
Duesiromucentral Odes: 5.) esi diols slevebe les eae sires oe 
ZAISIEXCNGY IMCUIESIG | SOTA 28 SO A a a 
Sales of educational and organizational supplies .......... 
income from aimyestinents 27 aisi6.6 sees cea ses sss 8 dieielones 
HVeVRUa Me OMe mene Retr. | tise clwve « sistaleie d/s,¢ eroce Sitveelaino aie. 
MOTB remem rer eeterct. i acct ola: a 'sycjers soar ecnioue a som tena 


Expenses 


National and international unions (including organizing drives)..$ 571,672.85 
ErIOMAIOHICES fips hate thltas one eels wiapeiue wa ate CG eel S aera. 
Headquarters administrative departments .............. 
Other departments) case ccejeniee clio kjelsieu os ness eae 
AE ONMAATEBEES oe tee ahstate Heeaiee tie ole OG evaWtonevela ale etolet ans! 
Others general vexpense 22 ).. <jocs-peisoel ls oon am efoto de eis epelevela ¢ 


Directly affiliated locals and central bodies 


REOHEMIOMEIONS totais apna see RT ec ailes7e ia crolia¢ alessio oss 6 
MotalWexpenses is nisieccw arc. Gales cane tee ake 
Excess of income over expenses .............. 


*Excess of expenses over income. 


The labor legislation program that Secretary Mit- 
chell outlined covers: 


Employee Welfare and Pension Plans—This would re- 
quire registration, reporting, and public disclosure of 
the operations of all health, welfare and pension plans, 
whether union financed and operated, employer fi- 
nanced and operated, or jointly financed and operated. 
This is in line with the Douglas bill recommendations. 
This is the only part of the Administration’s program 
to which the AFL-CIO convention gave its whole- 
hearted endorsement. 

Financial Reports from Unions—This would require 
that all labor organizations, both local and national, 
file annual financial reports with the Department of 
Labor. Unions would be required to make their books 
and records available to members. Union officials 
would be subject to suit by members for failure to 
discharge their financial responsibility. 


Union Internal Affairs—This would require unions to 
file annually with the Department of Labor their pro- 
cedures and practices with respect to qualifications 
for or restrictions on membership, election of officers, 
calling of regular and special meetings, levying of 
assessments, imposition of fines, authorization for dis- 
bursement of union funds and expulsion of members. 

The Administration proposes that reports on finan- 
cial and internal affairs be opened to the public. For 
the past ten years the Taft-Hartley Act has required 
that such reports be filed with the Department of 
Labor. But Maurice Tobin and successive Secretaries 
of Labor have held that such reports are confidential 
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Total 


December 5, July 1, December 5, 
195 19 
to June 30, to June 30, to June 30, 
1956 1957 1957 


Peis $ 4,547,412.95 $ 8,663,355.43 $13,210,768.38 
881,979.98 1,818,364.15 2,145,344.18 

11,122.86 18,166.80 29,289.66 

90,878.79 153,476.56 244,855.35 

41,162.51 57,900.19 99,062.70 

14,468.30 26,280.43 40,748.73 

17,776.58 90,172.85 107,949.43 

7,665.08 35,088.93 42,754.01 

aed oe $ 5,562,467.05 $10,357,805.34 $15,920,272.39 
$ 309,287.15 $ 880,960.00 

1,729,228.08 3,048,123.51 4,772,351 .59 
425,216.70 689,632.94 1,123,849.64 
1,614,239.23 2,919,013.06 4,538,252.29 
403,759.89 520,354.22 924,114.11 
835,041.37 1,747,991.31 2,583,032.68 
126,818.14 132,441.39 259,259.53 

14,210.00 84,175.00 98,385.00 

ed $ 5,720,186.26 $ 9,455,018.58  — $15,175,204.84 
A se —$157,719.21* $902,786.76 $ 745,067.55 


documents and have ruled that they are not to be 
released to the public. 


Secret Ballot Requirement—Unions would be required 
to elect their local officers directly by secret ballot, 
and their national and other officers either directly by 
secret ballot or through delegate bodies elected di- 
rectly by the membership by secret vote. Many union 
officials attending the AFL-CIO convention strongly 
objected to the secret ballot proposal. 


Money Payments to Union Officials—_Employers would 
be required to report annually any payments they 
make directly or indirectly to union officials. And 
union officials would be required to report annually 
any financial dealings they have with employers. 


Make Union Embezzlement a Federal Offense—The Ad- 
ministration will propose that a new bribery section 
be added to the United States Criminal Code. This 
would make it a felony for employers or their repre- 
sentatives, or union officials or their representatives to 
make or recelve payments to influence the actions of 
the other. 

The Secretary of Labor would be given broad pow- 
ers to investigate the accuracy of union and employer 
reports, with the right to subpoena witnesses and evi- 
dence. The requested legislation would provide fines 
and jail sentences for individuals giving false state- 
ments. It would also make the embezzlement of wel- 
fare and pension or general union funds a federal 
offense. Under present law this is a state but not a 
federal offense. 

The Administration would establish the office of 
Commissioner of Labor Reports, the Commissioner 
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to be appointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. He would serve directly under 
the Secretary of Labor. The Administration’s program 
specifies that a union failing to file true reports forfeits 
its National Labor Relations Board status and its 
tax-exempt status. 


AMENDMENTS TO TAFT-HARTLEY 


In addition to the above requirements dealing with 
internal affairs of unions and employers, Secretary 
Mitchell said that President Eisenhower was going 
to propose the following amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley Act: 


e Change the secondary boycott section so that 
concerted activities “against employers performing 
farmed-out struck work and on construction project 
sites would not be considered as secondary boycotts.” 
Both the late Senator Taft and President Eisenhower 
previously had recommended this change. 

e Prohibit a secondary boycott if it “coerces an 
employer directly, or induces individual employees, in 
the course of their employment, to refuse to perform 
services in order to coerce an employer to cease doing 
business with others.” This section would apply to 
all employers, including those not presently covered 
by the Taft-Hartley Act, such as railroads and mu- 
nicipalities. 

e Make it an unfair labor practice for a labor or- 
ganization to coerce or attempt to coerce an employer 
to recognize or bargain with the union: 


1. Where the employer deals with another certified union. 

2. Where there has been an NLRB election within the 
preceding twelve months in which the employees voted 
against the union. 

3. Where the union uses organizational picketing when 
it is clear that the employees do not want the union 
as their bargaining representative. 


e Amend section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act so 
as to: 


1. Prohibit unauthorized payments made to union of- 
ficials by the employer’s agents or representatives. 
This is aimed at the so-called Shefferman type of labor 
relations consulting. 

2. Cover employer payments to any employee representa- 
tive, as distinguished from present coverage of em- 
ployer payments “to any representative of his 
employees.” 

3. Eliminate the Taft-Hartley prohibition which bars 
economic strikers from voting in NLRB representation 
elections. This is the section of the Taft-Hartley Act 
that President Eisenhower in his talk to the AFL con- 
vention before the 1952 election referred to as a 
“union busting” provision. He has repeatedly urged 
amending this section of the Act. 

4. Authorize the National Labor Relations Board to cer- 
tify building and construction trades unions as bargain- 
ing representatives without prior elections. This is gen- 
erally what happens now. NLRB elections in the 


building and construction trades were found unwork- 
able by Robert Denham, the first NLRB general coun- 
sel under the Taft-Hartley Act. For the most part 
they have already been abandoned. 

5. Eliminate the noncommunist affidavit requirement for 
union officials. 

6. Prevent parties to a valid contract from being required 
to bargain unless there is a contract reopening. This is 
aimed at court decisions that some labor lawyers 
interpret as requiring an employer to bargain with a 
union anytime during the contract term if the em- 
ployer and union did not bargain on the subject or if 
they did not come to a meeting of minds on the subject. 


On the problem of federal-state jurisdiction in labor 
disputes; Secretary Mitchell said that the Administra- 
tion wanted the jurisdictional gap which now exists 
to be closed by authorizing the states to act on mat- 
ters over which the NLRB declines to assert jurisdic- 
tion. 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Building and Equipment Sanitation Maintenance, Principles 
and Practices—Aid for a company’s good housekeeping 
program is offered in this comprehensive manual which 
views modern sanitation as a highly organized self-con- 
tained function performed by trained personnel. Topics 
covered include the nature of the cleaning problem; types 
of cleaning materials; organizing the cleaning program; 
selection of cleaners; fitting the cleaner to the need, and 
determining cleaning costs. Charts and tables provide quick 
identification of correct cleaning materials for different 
types of surfaces. Brief case studies are drawn from East- 
man Kodak Company, General Motors Research Labora- 
tories, National Biscuit Company, Strawbridge and Cloth- 
ier Department Store, Port of New York Authority, 
National Insurance Companies, the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Roswell Park Memorial Institute, and the United States 
Post Office Department. By J. Lloyd Barron of National 
Biscuit Company and Albert J. Burner of the Port of New 
York Authority, Association of American Soap and Glye- 
erine Products, Inc., New York, New York, 1957, 62 pp., 
75 cents. 


Retirement—The author of this book contends that success- 
ful retirement does not begin at sixty-five, but with a state 
of mind. He feels that the outlook that spells success in 
business—a willingness to face facts and act upon them, 
clear thinking followed by common-sense planning—also 
leads to success in retirement. After a career in advertising 
and as vice-president of a pharmaceutical firm, the author 
retired at fifty-six, demonstrating his conviction about re- 
tirement. A book of personal philosophy on retirement that 
is definitely not of the “find-yourself-a-hobby” genre. By 
Gifford R. Hart, Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, 
New York, 1957, 179 pp., $3.96. 
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Significant Pay Settlements 


Southwestern Bell and Communications 


~ Workers Initiate Insurance Plan 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Company and the 
Communications Workers have agreed upon a group 
life insurance program that sets the pattern for the 
entire Bell System. The plan combines life protection 
with accidental death and dismemberment insurance. 

Under the new plan, insurance coverage is equal to 
the employee’s annual base pay adjusted to the next 


_ higher $1,000. The company pays for the first $1,000 
and the employee contributes 50 cents a month for 


va” 
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each additional $1,000. The minimum coverage is 
$2,000. Double indemnity is provided for accidental 
death, and double benefits for accidental dismem- 
berment. 

If an employee is temporarily unable to pay his 
share of the insurance cost, the company will advance 
payments for him for a period not to exceed three 
months. The company will then deduct double con- 
tributions in the following months when the employee’s 
income is sufficient. However, if after three months 
the employee is still unable to pay for his insurance, 
it is automatically terminated. 

Employees who become totally disabled under the 
plan will continue to be insured after disability bene- 
fits expire for from one to three years, depending on 
length of service. 

Another feature of the plan is the special provision 
for retired employees. If a retirmg employee has been 
continuously covered under the plan, the company 
pays the full amount of his insurance for one year after 
retirement. Then, for the next four years, the amount 
paid by the company is reduced 10% each year. There- 
after, 50% of the life insurance held at the time the 
pensioner retired (but not less than $1,500) will be 
continued without further reduction. For example, an 
employee earning $7,500 at retirement will have in- 
surance amounting to $8,000. After he retires the 
amount of his insurance changes as shown in the fol- 
lowing: 


(ULC, Aa oe $8,000 (full amount) 
Second! year o...c.cic.cciees 7,200 
A Bivigel Nici) ee 6,400 
(ourths year ier.) sols. 5,600 
itahnyearse ety ath ett..) 4,800 


4,000 (50% of full amount) 


The employee makes no contribution to the plan 
after retirement. (Accidental death and dismember- 


Sixth year and after 
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ment insurance is discontinued upon the employees’ 
retirement on pension.) 

In addition, the plan provides a grievance procedure 
for the settlement of disputes relating to eligibility, 
annual basic rates of pay, and the insurance termina- 
tion date for the individual employee. Provision is 
made for arbitration in the event of unresolved dis- 
putes. The agreement also requires that annual reports 
be submitted by the company to the union on such 
items as employee coverage, amount of insurance, 
amount of death claims, total company and employee 
contributions, and the contingency reserve. 

Some 50,000 employees in Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and Texas are covered by the two- 
year agreement which became effective December 
1, 1957. 


Office Employees Negotiate Reduced Workweek 


Office employees at the Consolidated Water Power 
& Paper Company in Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, 
gain a one-hour reduction in the workweek, bringing 
their total weekly hours under the new contract to 
thirty-nine. At the same time, they receive an across- 
the-board increase of 5%, averaging 10 cents an hour. 
The revised work schedule permits a seven-hour day 
on Friday and eight-hour day schedules Monday 
through Thursday. 

In addition, a new pension provision grants a 
monthly pension of 1% of total earnings up to $4,200 
per year, and 1.5% of total earnings over $4,200 a 
year—both after 1956. Under the old contract, the 
maximum monthly pension allowable was 1% of total 
earnings. Also, minimum pension benefits are increased 
to $2 a month per year of service from $1.50. Improved 
vacations now permit three weeks after twelve years 
instead of after fifteen years. 


Office Employees Get Wage Increase in Accelerated 
Agreement 


Three months before their contract terminated, R. 
Hoe and Company and Local 153 of the Office Em- 
ployees International Union settled on a new contract 
that increases rates of pay $4 a week. Half of the 
increased rate went into effect immediately, and the 
other half became effective January 1, 1958, which was 

(Text continued on page 33) 


Significant Pay Settlements in the United States 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract 


Wage Earner Settlements 


1. Carbide Power Company (unit of Union Carbide 
Corp.) with 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 75 hourly 
Effective 10-1-57. First contract 
Duration of contract: 3 years. Reopenings 
10-1-58 and 10-1-59 
2. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of 
D. C. with 
Communications Workers at Washington, D. C. 
2,800 hourly (3,900 salaried) 
Effective 11-3-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 15 months 


8. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of 
Md. with 
Communications Workers in Maryland. 4,000 hour- 
ly (1,400 salaried) 
Effective 10-27-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 16 months 


4. Dayton Power & Light Co. with 
Utility Workers at Dayton, Ohio. 1,947 hourly 
(316 salaried) 
Effective 10-27-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years. Next reopening 10-28-58 


5. R. T. French Co. with 
Packinghouse Workers at Rochester, N. Y. 325 
hourly 
Effective 10-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


6. Geometric Tool Co. (div. of Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corp.) with 
IAM at New Haven, Conn. 200 hourly 
Effective 11-4-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


7. Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. with 
Papermakers and Paperworkers; Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers; IAM; and Plumbers and 
Pipefitters at Port Edward, Wis. 1,800 hourly 
Effective 6-1-57 (signed 10-20-57). Contract 
expired 
New contract: 1 year 


8. Southwestern Bell Telephone Company with 
Communications Workers in Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. 50,000 hourly 


Effective 11-17-57 (wage increase) 12-1-57 (in- 


surance plan). Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


9. Western Electric Co. with 
Communications Workers at Merrimack Valley, 
Mass. 5,712 hourly 
Effective 10-13-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 3 years. Next reopening 10-12-58 


Salaried Settlements 


10. Borden Co. (Pioneer Ice Cream Div.) with 
Office Employees at New York, N. Y. area. 140 
salaried 

Effective 5-1-57. Contract expired 
New contract: 2 years 


Verified by The Conference Board 


Pay Adjustments 


11¢ per hour average increase (4.9%); mini- 
mum 10¢, maximum 13¢ 


Increases ranging from $2.50 to $5 per week 
depending on job classification and wage 
rate 


$2 to $5 per week depending on job classifica- 
tion, wage rate and locality 


11¢ to 13¢ per hour (5.4% average) 


13.5¢ per hour general increase (7% average) 
Deferred increase: 11¢ per hour 10-1-58 


5¢ per hour general increase (2.5% average) 
Automatic increase each 6 months to mid- 
point of employee’s grade 

Deferred increase: 5¢ per hour 11-4-58 


5% general increase (11¢ per hour average) 


Increases ranging from 5¢ to 12.5¢ an hour 


7.8¢ per hour average increase 


$5 per week general increase (6% average) 
Deferred increase: $2 per week 5-1-58 (2.25% 
average) 


Fringe Adjustments 


Added: Supplements to workmen’s compen! 
sation and paid holiday 
Revised: Company paid sick leave 


Added: Life insurance plan (negotiated sep- 
arately) ; 


No change 


Revised: Company paid sick leave and vaca 
tion pay 


Added: Life insurance and insured dioability 
ay 
Berised: Normal pension benefit 


Added: Company pad sick leave, holiday pay 
and paid funeral leave 

Revised: Normal pension benefit and basic 
medical plan 


Revised: Paid funeral leave 


Added: Life insurance 


Revised: Holiday pay 


Added: Major medical insurance 
Revised: Basic medical plan 
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Significant Pay Settlements in the United States—continued 


Company, Union! and Duration of Contract Pay Adjustments Fringe Adjustments 

1. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of Increases ranging from $2.50 to $3 per week, Same as adjustment for hourly shown in No. 2 
D. C. with _ depending on job classification and wage above 
Communications Workers at Washington, D. C. rate 


8,900 salaried in same bargaining unit as shown 
in No. 2 above 


2. Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company of From $2 to $3 per week depending on job No change 
Md. with classification, wage rate and locality 


Communications Workers in Maryland. 1,400 
salaried in same bargaining unit as shown in 


No. 3 above 
$. Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. with 5% general increase (10¢ per hour average) Revised: Normal pension benefit, vacation 
ead snes at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 170 Workweek reduced to 39 hours (was 40 hours) and holiday pay 
_ salarie 
Effective 5-1-57 (signed 10-16-57). Contract 
expired 


New contract: 13 months 


4. Dayton Power & Light Co. with Same as adjustment for hourly shown in No.4 Same as adjustment for hourly shown in No. 4 
Utility Workers at Dayton, Ohio. 316 salaried in above. above. 
same bargaining unit as shown in No. 4 above 

5. R. H. Hoe & Co., Inc. with $2 per week general increase (2% average) Added: Normal pension benefit 


Office Employees at New York, N. Y.135 salaried Deferred increase: $2 per week (2% average) 


Effective 10-1-57. Contract expired 1-1-58 
New contract: 1 year. 


(Text continued from page 31) 
the scheduled expiration date of the old agreement. 
The expiring contract did not include a wage reopener 
but provided for a cost-of-living increase in the event 
the BLS consumer price index should rise 2% or more 
between May and October. In neither year of the two- 
year agreement was the CPI rise between May and 
October sufficient to permit a pay increase; however 
over the whole two-year period the index went up 


5%. Consequently, the new bargaining arrangement 
agreed upon by the management and the union seeks 
to overcome such cost-of-living inequities. In addition, 
the new contract initiates a pension plan, with the 
company contributing $2.50 a week per employee. Cost 
of the total package in the one-year agreement is 16.5 
cents an hour. 


N. Beatrice Wortuy 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Management for Tomorrow—This book presents the pub- 
lished proceedings of the eighth.-annual conference of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management. The theme of the conference, held 
in 1956, was Management for Tomorrow—An Appraisal 
of Your Effectiveness. The fourteen talks reproduced in 
the volume include: “Internal Audit—Can It Reveal the 
Weak Spots?” “Control by Incentives—Outdated or New 
Horizons?” “Integrated Data Processing—An Aid to De- 
cision Making,” and “Management and Labor—What 
Are Their Common Goals?” Society for Advancement 
of Management, Philadelphia Chapter, Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1956, 179 pp. $6. 


Human Relations in Industrial Research Management— 
This book is based on twenty-seven reports given by lead- 
ing business executives and educators before the sixth and 
seventh Annual Industrial Research Conferences of Colum- 
bia University. It analyzes (1) the nature of research man- 
agement jobs, (2) the role of the manager, and (3) the 
individual, social and cultural factors that affect the proc- 
esses of organization and management in industrial re- 
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search. Its findings offer administrators and research work- 
ers a guide for locating human relations within the total 
managerial problem of designing and operating the modern 
industrial research organization. Edited by Robert Teviot 
Livingston and Stanley H. Milberg, Columbia University 
Press, New York, New York, 418 pp., $8.50. 


Successful Conference and Discussion Techniques—This 
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book is designed to help people in business and industry 
increase their effectiveness in working with others through 
conferences and discussions. An unusual emphasis is the 
author’s attention to techniques for participants as well 
as for leaders of such meetings, and the techniques of 
decision-making in discussion groups. Each chapter ends 
with review questions and exercises. Diagrams, charts, 
cases, a bibliography, a list of visual aids, and a special 
section on parliamentary procedure are also included in 
the book. The text may be used as the basis for a training 
course through the use of an instructor’s guide which is 
available separately. By Harold P. Zelko, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, New York, 1957, 264 pp., $3.76. 
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ANNUAL INDEX, VOLUME XIX, Nos. 1-12, JANUARY-DECEMBER, 1957 | 


a—Briefs on Personnel Practices 
b—Trends in Labor Relations 


A 


Absenteeism 
Health Program Reduces Company's Absen- 
teeism, Sept 323 
AFL-CIO Adopts Code of Ethics, Mar 93 
Alcoholism and Management Attitudes, Dec 418 
Are Wages Inflationary?—I, II, Il, Aug 269, 
272, VTA 
Atomic energy 
c Press for Federal Atomic Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, Nov 401 
Attitude surveys 
Attitude Surveys and Anonymity, June 206 
aSurvey Preferences Expressed by Employ- 
ees, Sept 338 
Automation 
ce Unions Plan for Automation, July 252 
Automobile Allowances for Salesmen, Mar 82 


B 


Bonuses 
Christmas Bonus—A 
Relations, Nov 382 
Also see Incentives; Compensation 
Briefs on Employee Benefits (d) , July 250 
Briefs on Personnel Practices (a), Jan 16; June 
225; July 260; Sept 322, 338; Oct 359, 364 


“Plus” m Employee 


Cc 


Canada 

Automobile Allowances for Salesmen, Mar 82 
(Canadian information included) 

ce Canadian Labor Press Highlights, Mar 98; 
Apr 137; May 176; June 207; July 254; 
Aug 295; Sept 326; Oct 366 

e CLC Finances, June 207 

Comparative Wage Data in Collective Bar- 
gaining, Feb 38 (Canadian information in- 
cluded) 

e Court Upholds Bargaining Rights for Tech- 
nicians, Aug 295 

ce Increased Mechanization vs. Jobs, May 177 

ce Jurisdictional Battles, May 176 

e Labor’s Political Views, July 254 

Management and Union Policies in Collective 
Bargaining, May 158 (Canadian informa- 
tion included) 

e Mergers in Canada, Mar 96 

ce National Health Plan, Mar 98 

ce Organization—Per Cent Unionized in Vari- 
ous Industries, July 254 

e Plan for White Collar Unionization, Jan 14 
(Canadian information included) 

ce Portable Pensions, Oct. 366 

Significant Pay Settlements in Canada, Jan 
32; Mar 109; Apr 151; May 191; June 226; 
July 262; Aug 306; Sept 343 

Strike Manual, The, July 238 (Canadian in- 
formation included) 

ce Union Reaction to Election, Aug 295 


c Umons Talk to Governments, Apr 137 
c United States-Canadian Wage Differentials, 
June 210 
Wage Picture for 1956, The, Feb 42 (Cana- 
dian information included) 
Who Bargains for Management?, June 198 
(Canadian information included) 
Christmas Bonus—A “Plus” in Employee Re- 
lations, Nov 382 
Clerical Salary Structures, Dec 428 
Club to Everyone’s Taste, A, Mar 88 
Collective bargaining; see Labor unions, bar- 
gaining 
College Recruitment in 1957, Jan 6 
Communication 
a Reaction to Information Rack Service, Sept 
322 
Also see Scanlon plan 
Companies Fight the “Flu” Bug, Oct 350 
Company Disability Pensions and Federal Dis- 
ability Benefits, Sept 320 
Company Trains for Personnel Work, Oct 360 
Comparative Wage Data in Collective Bargain- 
ing, Feb 38 
Compensation 
Clerical Salary Structures, Dec 428 
Compensating Supervisors and Technicians, 
(Round Table) Feb 46 
Compensation as a Central Staff Activity, 
Sept 310 
General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors, 
Mar 78 
Indwidual Pay Adjustments for Supervisors, 
May 154 
New Concept of Compensation?, Aug 277 
Pay Differentials for Supervisors (Round 
Table) , Feb 52 
Pay for Union Business during Working 
Hours, Nov 391 
Rate Determination for Professionals (Round 
Table) , Feb 46 
Rewarding the Outstanding Worker, Sept 317 
Salary Structures in a Tight Market (Round 
*Table) , Feb 49 
See also Bonuses; Wage adjustments; Incen- 
tives; Engineers 
Consumer price index (BLS) (NICB); see 
Srgnificant Labor Statistics 
Consumer Price Index—United States (Annual 
Averages), Jan 18; Feb 58; Mar 100; Apr 140; 
May 180; June 212; July 258; Aug 298; Sept 
334; Oct 370; Nov 406; Dec 444 
Consumer Price Index—United States (Cities 
over 50,000), Jan 18; Feb 58; Mar 100; Apr 
140; May 180; June 212; July 258; Aug 298; 
Sept 334; Oct 370; Nov 406; Dec 444 
Consumer Price Indexes for Individual Cities 
(Cities Surveyed Monthly), Jan 19; Feb 59; 
Mar 101; Apr 141; May 181; June 213; July 
259; Aug 299; Sept 335; Oct 371; Nov 407; 
Dec 445 
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c—Labor Press Highlights 
d—Briefs on Employee Benefits 


Consumer. Price Indexes for Individual Cities) 
(Cities Surveyed Quarterly), Jan 19; Feb 59; 
Mar 101; Apr 141; May 181; June Q13; July 
259; Aug 299; Sept 335; Oct By le Nov 407 
Dec 445 

Consumer Prices and the Use of the Index, 
July 256 

Consumer prices, monthly review 
Another Increase in Consumer Prices, Apr! 

139 | 
August Food Prices Lead Advance, Oct 369 — 
Consumer Prices and the Use of the Indez,| 

July 256 
1957 Starts with Price Increase, Mar 99 
1956 Consumer Prices: The Year in Review, 

Feb 57 
Price Rise Slows Down, Dec 443 
Purchasing Power of Dollar Declines, Jan 17 
Retail Prices Continue To Rise, June211 —_} 
Retail Prices Gain Slightly, May 179 i 
Retail Prices Higher in July, Sept 333 ; 
Retail Prices Seasonally High, Aug 297 
September Prices Up Slightly, Nov 405 

Convention Expenses for Medical Persciieaa 
Who Pays?, Mar 91 


D 

Discipline with a Smile, Dec 422 
Do We Want More Leisure? (Round hi 

Apr 122 4 
Donations, company 

aCollege Aid Plan Has Many Advantages, 

Jan 16 

Dual employment 

Moonlighting and Its Controls, July 284 


E 


Employee attitudes; see Attitude surveys 
Engineers 
Incentive Bonuses for Supervisors and T. 
nicians (Round Table), Feb 51 : 
Meeting the Shortage of Engineers and Sci 
tists, Mar 86 
Rate Determination for Professionals (Roun 
Table) , Feb 46 
See also Compensation 
Salary Structures in a Tight Market (Roun 
Table) , Feb 49 
Escalator clauses 
c Union Attitude Toward Escalators, Apr 186 
Executive development 
a Executive Development Courses—In 
tional Flavor, Sept 322 
University Courses for Executives, May 169 
Experience with Shorter Hours, An (Roun 
Table), Apr 129° 


F 


Financing Group Insurance Programs, Apr 11 
Foremen; see Supervisors 
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inge benefits 

Company Disability Pensions and Federal 
Disability Benefits, Sept 320 

Fringe Benefits for Exempt Supervisors, Jan 
10 

ec Rising Cost of Living and Fringes, Oct 365 

eSUB Payments at One Plant to Total $1 
Million, Oct 366 

Trend in Fringe Benefit Costs, The, Nov 386 

ce Unions Comment on Pensions, Nov 401 


G 


AW with a SUB Twist, June 194 
neral Pay Adjustments for Supervisors, Mar 
78 


H 


ealth Program Reduces Company’s Absen- 
teeism, Sept 323 

ealth programs; see Medical programs 

ours of work; see Workweek 


I 


uproved Motivation through Published Per- 

sonnel Policies, Sept 314 

centives 

Incentive Bonuses for Supervisors and Tech- 

_nicians (Round Table), Feb 51 

Meeting the Shortage of Engineers and 
Scientists, Mar 86 

Productivity and Incentive Pay, Oct 346 

Wages, Incentives and Productivity, Aug 280 

dividual Pay Adjustments for Supervisors, 

May 154 

surance, group 

1 inancing Group Insurance Programs, Apr 
114 

oM ajor Medical Insurance “Not Enough,” 
July 253 

surance, unemployment 

ct AFL-CIO Charges Inertia on State Labor 

Legislation, Oct 365 

Bomployment Insurance Goals Spelled 

‘ Out, Dec 436 

See also Supplemental unemployment com- 
pensation benefits 

vestment Policies under Deferred Profit 

haring Plans, July 248 


able), Apr 128 
D Clearing House, The, Apr 134 


J 


b Evaluation 

Rewarding the Outstanding Worker, Sept 
| 817 

' Unions Look at Job Evaluation, Sept 324 
Who Gets the Promotion?, May 166 


L 


bor Costs and Inflation, Aug (special issue) 
Also see Wage inflation 

bor Press Highlights (c), Jan 14; Feb 54; 
Mar 96; Apr 134; May 174; June 207; July 
n52: Aug 293; Sept 324; Oct 365; Nov 400; 
Dec 435. See also Canadian Labor Press 
ighlights 

bor unions 

» AFL-CIO Adopts Code of Ethics, Mar 93 

i . AFL-CIO Charges Inertia on State Labor 
Legislation, Oct 365 
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a Shorter Workweek Feasible? (Round 


c IUD Clearing House, The, Apr 134 
ce New Mining Union Proposed, A, May 175 
b New White Collar Drive Announced by 
AFL-CIO, Mar 94 
Pay for Union Business during Working 
Hours, Nov 391 
ce Plan for White Collar Unionization, Jan 14 
e Right-To-Work Drive, The, May 174 
b Teamsters vs. Typographical Union: Com- 
parison in Democracy, Sept 327 
ce Unions Look at Job Evaluation, Sept 324 
e Unions Plan for Automation, July 252 
ec Unions Say “No Wage Inflation,” Aug 293 
b Whither the Directly Chartered Union? 
July 261 
Labor unions, bargaining 
Comparative Wage Data in Collective Bar- 
gaining, Feb 38 
Management and Union Policies in Collective 
Bargaining, May 158 
1957 Wage Negotiations in Manufacturing, 
Nov 402 
Pattern Bargaining—Why It Developed and 
What To Do, Aug 285 
Productivity and Wage Negotiations, Oct 
352 
Role of Foremen in Collective Bargaining, 
Jan 2 
Strike Manual, The, July 238 
b To Record or Not To Record, Oct 363 
b UAW Sets 1958 Bargaining Goals, May 172 
ce United Front in Chemical Industry Bar- 
gaining Urged, Dec 437 
Use of Bargaining Books in Negotiations, 
The, Apr 118 
What Happens in Pattern Bargaining, Aug 
283 
Who Bargains for Management? June 198 
Labor unions, finances 
c Labor's Financial Statements, June 207 
Union Membership and Revenue—1957 vs. 
1955, Dec 414 
ce Unions Raise Dues and Per Capita Tazes, 
Feb 54 
ce Unions’ Financial Statements, Oct 366 
b United Automobile Workers, AFL-CIO: 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disburse- 
ments, May 173 
Labor unions, jurisdiction 
e Jurisdictional Problems Plague AFL-CIO, 
Nov 400 
c No-Raiding Agreement, July 253 
Labor unions, membership 
Union Membership and Revenue—1957 vs. 
1955, Dec 414 
Labor unions, merger 
c Glass Blowers Plan Merger of Glass Unions, 
May 176 
ce Progress Report on Union Mergers, A, 
Mar 96 
Labor unions, racketeering 
b AFL-CIO Adopts Code of Ethics, Mar 93 
ce Fight Against Racket Labor Press Con- 
tinues, Dec 435 
Labor’s Fight To Clean House, July 245 
Moral Problem in Labor Racketeering, The, 
July 242 
Senate Hearings on Racketeering, The, July 
240 
Labor unions, time study 
e Unions View Time Study, Nov 401 
Labor’s Fight To Clean House, July 245 
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Management Action on Wage Inflation, Aug 287 
Management and Union Policies in Collective 
Bargaining, May 158 
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Management Bookshelf, Jan 9, 22, 24, 34; Feb 
63; Mar 90, 92; Apr 133; May 168, 171, 173; 
June 218; July 237, 244, 247; Sept 319; Oct 
351, 362, 368, 372; Dec 434, 441, 448 
Medical programs 
Alcoholism and Management Attitudes, Dec 
418 

Companies Fight the “Flu” Bug, Oct 350 

Health Program Reduces Company's Absen- 
teeism, Sept 323 

New Haven Small Plant Medical Program, 
June 202 

Medical services 
Convention Expenses for Medical Personnel 

—Who Pays?, Mar 91 

Meeting the Shortage of Engineers and Scien- 
tists, Mar 86 

Moonlighting and Its Controls, July 234 

Moral Problem in Labor Racketeering, The, 
July 242 
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New Concept of Compensation? Aug 277 

New Haven Small Plant Medical Program, 
June 202 

1957 Wage Negotiations in Manufacturing, 
Nov 402 

1956 Consumer Prices: 
Feb 57 


The Year in Review, 


P 


Patents 
Restricting Inventions after Employment 
Ends, Dee 424 
Pattern Bargaining—Why It Developed and 
What To Do, Aug 285 
Pay Differentials for (Round 
Table) , Feb 52 
Pay for Union Business during Working Hours, 
Nov 391 
Pension plans; see Fringe benefits 
Personnel policies 
Improved Motivation through Published 
Personnel Policies, Sept 314 
Plan for White Collar Unioniaation, Jan 14 
Postwar Structural Wage Strains, Aug 278 
Productivity 
Productivity and Incentive Pay, Oct 346 
Productivity and Wage Negotiations, Oct 
852 
Wages, Incentives and Productivity, Aug 280 
Wages, Productivity and Inflation, Aug 266 
Profit sharing 
Investment Policies under Deferred Profit 
Sharing Plans, July 248 
What's in a Profit Sharing Plan, May 162 
Progress Report on Union Mergers, A, Mar 96 


Supervisors 


R 


Rate Determination for Professionals, Feb 46 
Recording Union Negotiations, Oct 363 
Recreation 
Club to Everyone’s Taste, A, Mar 88 
Recruitment 
College Recruitment in 1957, Jan 6 
aEmployees Help with Recruitment, Sept 
338 
Restricting Inventions ajter Employment Ends, 
Dec 424 
Retirement 
d Women Retirees and the OASI Amend- 
ments, July 250 
Rewarding the Outstanding Worker, Sept 317 
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Right-to-work laws 
ce “Right to Work” Chosen as College Debate 
Topic, Dec 437 
c Right-to-Work Drive, The, May 174 
Role of Foremen in Collective Bargaining, Jan 
2 


Ss 


Safety 
Discipline with a Smile, Dec 422 
Salaries; see Compensation 
Salary Structures in a Tight Market (Round 
Table) , Feb 49 
Salesmen 
Automobile Allowances for Salesmen, Mar 82 
Scanlon plan 
Productivity and Incentive Pay, Oct 346 
Senate Hearings on Racketeering, The, July 
240 (interview) 
Shorter Workweek, The (Round Table), Apr 
122 
Sick leave; see Fringe benefits 
Significant Labor Statistics, Jan 25; Feb 56; 
Mar 105; Apr 138; May 178; June 219; July 
255; Aug 296; Sept 332; Oct 373; Nov 409; 
Dec 442 
Significant Pay Settlements in the United 
States, Jan 26; Feb 64; Mar 106; Apr 147; 
May 188; June 230; Aug 301; Sept 339; Oct 
874; Nov 410; Dec 449 
For Canadian settlements see under Canada 
Social security 
c AFL-CIO Looks at Social Security, Oct 366 
Company Disability Pensions and Federal 
Disability Benefits, Sept 320 
d Women Retirees and the OASI Amend- 
ments, July 250 
Squeeze on Production, Prices and Profits, The, 
Aug 289 
Strikes 
Strike Manual, The, July 238 
Supervisors 
Compensating Supervisors and Technicians 
(Round Table), Feb 46 
Fringe Benefits for Exempt Supervisors, Jan 
10 
General Pay Adjustments for Supervisors, 
Mar 78 
Incentive Bonuses for Supervisors and Tech- 
nicians (Round Table) , Feb 51 
Individual Pay Adjustments for Supervisors, 
May 154 
Pay Differentials for Supervisors 
Table) , Feb 52 
Role of Foremen in Collective Bargaining, 
Jan 2 


(Round 


Salary Structures in a Tight Market (Round 

Table) , Feb 49 
Supplemental unemployment 

benefits 

c Arrangements to Provide SUB in “Prob- 
lem” States, Dec 437 

GAW with a SUB Twist, June 194 

cSUB Payments at One Plant to Total $1 
Million, Oct 366 


compensation 


T 


Teamsters vs. Typographical Union: Comparison 
in Democracy, Sept 327 
Technicians; see Engineers 
Training 
Company Trains for Personnel Work, Oct 
360 
a Even New Workers Are Experienced, Oct 
359 
Trend in Fringe Benefit Costs, The, Nov 386 
Trends in Labor Relations (b), Mar 93; May 
172; July 261; Sept 327; Oct 363 


U 


UAW Sets 1958 Bargaining Goals, May 172 

Unemployment compensation; see Insurance, 
unemployment 

Union Membership and Revenue—1957 vs. 
1955, Dec 414 

Unions Plan for Automation, July 252 

Unions Raise Dues and Per Capita Taxes, Feb 
54 

Unions Say “No Wage Inflation,’ Aug 293 

University Courses for Executives, May 169 

Use of Bargaining Books in Negotiations, The, 
Apr 118 


v 


Vacations 
a Winter Vacations, Oct 364 
See also Fringe benefits 
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Wage adjustments 
1957 Wage Negotiations in Manufacturing, 
Nov 402 
Wage Adjustments Announced; See Signifi- 
cant Pay Settlements in the United States 
and under Canadian listing 
Wage Picture for 1956, The, Feb 42 


Wage inflation 
Are Wages Inflationary?, Aug 269 I, 272 1 
Q74 Tht | 
Labor Costs and Inflation (special issue) 
Aug 266-295 
Management Action on Wage Inflation, Aul 
287 
New Concept of Compensation?, Aug 277 
Pattern Bargaining—Why It Developed an 
What To Do, Aug 285 
Postwar Structural Wage Strains, Aug 278 
Squeeze on Production, Prices and Profits, 
The, Aug 289 ; 
c Unions say “No Wage Inflation,” Aug 298 | 
Wages, Incentives and Productivity, A 
280 it 
Wages, Productivity and Inflation, Aug 266 | 
What Happens in Pattern Bargaining, Au 
283" Be 
Wage Picture for 1956, The, Feb 42 
Wages, Incentives and Productivity, Aug 280 
Wages, Productivity and Inflation, Aug 266 
What Happens in Pattern Bargaining, Aug 283) 
What’s in a Profit Sharing Plan, May 162 
White collar workers 
Clerical Salary Structures, Dec 428 
b New White Collar Drive Announced 6 
AFL-CIO, Mar 94 
ce Plan for White Collar Unionization, Jan 14 
e “Snob Appeal” Used To Block White Colla 
Unionization, Oct 365 f 
Whither the Directly Chartered Union?, Jull 
261 ; 
Who Bargains for Management?, June 198 
Who Gets the Promotion?, May 166 
Why a Shorter Workweek (Round Table) 
Apr 125 
Women Retirees and the OASI Amendment 
July 250 
Workmen’s compensation 
c Press for Federal Atomic Workmen’s Com| 
pensation Law, Nov 401 
Workweek 
Do We Want More Leisure? (Round oe 
Apr 122 
Experience with Shorter Hours, An (Roun) 
Table), Apr 129 1 
Is a Shorter Workweek Feasible? (Roun 
Table) , Apr 128 4 
M oonlighting and Its Controls, July 234 | 
Shorter Workweek, The (Round Table); 
Apr 122 $3 
c Steelworkers’ Version of Shorter Workweek 
Dec 436 4 
cUAW Sees Special Use for Short Wor 
week, Dec 436 
Why a Shorter Workweek (Round Table 
Apr 125 
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In the January Business Record 


Labor Costs Here and Abroad—Preliminary findings of a field survey of the subject 
as reported to the House Ways and Means Committee by The Conference 
Board’s chief economist. The over-all study, on ‘The International Economic 
Position of the United States,’’ is being sponsored by a group of Board Asso- 
ciates and trade associations. 


Canada: I—Report on the business activities of 237 United States companies in 
Ganada. This Conference Board survey of business practices describes how 
these companies conduct their marketing activities beyond the northern border 
and also appraises the methods used. 


Canada: II—Canada is the best trading customer of the United States, but she also 
retains traditional economic ties with the United Kingdom. How great is the 
dependence of Canadian trade upon the United States? What about present 
talk and effort to rebuild the Canadian-U.K. bridge? These and other aspects 
of the subject are discussed in ‘A Long Look at Canadian Trade.’’ A summary 
article is being scheduled for an early issue. 


Relationship Between Ordering and Sales: I1I—How long the wait after the order 
is received before the durables-goods maker has his product ready to ship? 
This article explores lead times in the transportation equipment industry and 
discusses why this industry reacts differently from other durables lines. 


. . « Into the New Year—Inventories, capital spending and unemployment are 
__ three important fields to watch in the months ahead, according to The Con- 
ference Board's business analyst in his monthly survey of business highlights. 
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